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“All his suggestions are based on real understanding 
of local problems because he takes time to study them.” 


says GEORGE W. ROBINSON, 
Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland, Richmond, Va, 


John C. Cole (left), Fire Association-Reliance 
Fieldman, discusses rate structures with part. 
ners of Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland, a 
leading Richmond agency. Shown seated are 
Henry G. Coghill (left), and George W. 
Robinson. Charles M. Morrison stands in 
rear. This progressive firm has participated 
regularly in industry activities. Mr. Coghill 
is a past president, and Mr. Robinson a | 
director of the Richmond Association. 





There’s a friendly reception everywhere in the TH one i ; | 
“Old Dominion” for John C. Cole, popular Fire His avv797—sln local problems, and 
Association-Reliance Fieldman. He’s been serving his approach to them, are extraordinary. 


Virginia agents for 13 years now, offering them aes 


the close personal attention and prompt, expert 
service that distinguish Fire Association-Reliance 
representatives everywhere. These comments of 
top-flight agency men are typical. 

John Cole takes a full-time interest in insurance, 
is well-prepared to offer expert assistance. He’s 
on the Executive Committee of the Virginia Rating 
Bureau, and for three years was engineer for the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association. His active 
interest extends even to the Blue Goose, — he holds 
office in the Virginia Pond. 

If this kind of able, experienced, resourceful 
cooperation would help you, why not talk to the 


Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman in your area? “He is keenly aware of current trends... 


Just write, and we'll have him call. \ af = eaderaaage teams 
Head offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, 1 steeae g changes. 


says DICK BURKE, J 
of James A. Scott & Son, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va., shown here with 


Cc. RAINE SYDNOR, Pres. Member 
C. Raine Sydnor, Pres. (left) and 
Richard F. Burke III, V.P., head 
the oldest insurance agency in 
Lynchburg, now in its 87th yeor. 4 
Dick Burke is president of the 
Lynchburg Association and Public 
Relations Chairman of the State EDIT( 
Association, 
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Penna. Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New = ag 
: : . says HARVEY B. GRAY Ys 

York, San Francisco, Toronto. Claims and settling Quy hh ferles tenmmne Onin Willian 
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who ever has occasion to build, re- it near the stairs. In f 
model, make repairs or improve- nee 
ments. These are a few typical sub- it 
jects which are fully discussed: 

@ PLAN YOUR GROUNDS 

@ PLAN YOUR ENTRANCES 

@ PLAN YOUR WORK AREAS 

@ PLAN YOUR TRAFFIC WAYS 

@ PLAN AGAINST OUTSIDE FIRES 


@ PLAN AGAINST HEATING OR 
COOKING FIRES 


@ PLAN TO RETARD FIRES 


@ PLAN PROTECTION FROM WIND- 
STORMS 
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and paint. A small 
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»e as in your car) 
ing electrical 
fires in flam- 


line, kerosene 
extinguisher of 
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| ig advisable for fight 
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the humon element of negligence or error. 






LOOK for the seal or label of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. whenever you buy. 
Your Home Special Agent can 
supply you with copies of “How to 
Build..." to suit your needs. 


EMPLOY « skilled electrician to install, repair’ 
or extend any wiring. . 
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THIS ROAD 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
“Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Through dramatic advertisements like this, The Maryland has long promoted safe driving ... in a campaign 
that continues to earn the company and its representatives nationwide acclaim. 
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selected news items from industry and business of importance fons: 












































U. S. BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY CONTINUED THE STEADY BOOM during the first , 
quarter of this year, Commmerce Department figures show. Rate Retail 
of output of goods and services: up $2 billion. Purchases To’ 
of consumer durable goods: up $2% billion. Personal income: ites 
up 7 per cent over same period, 1952. billio 

year 

"AN UPSWING IN DEPARTMENT STORE PROFITS is under way, one that is likely the I 
to extend into 1954," writes "Department Store Economist." Sal 
For 1952, stores with annual sales exceeding $1 million netted ° 
2.3 per cent after taxes. This year sales continue to top last appre 
year's marks, with dollar volume to mid-May estimated to be 4 sonal 
per cent higher than in 1952. ment 

] tradi 

NET INCOME OF MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS last year totaled $10.7 April 
billion, a drop of 10 per cent below 1951 leveis. Federal chans 
Trade Commission and Security Exchange Commission both esti- The 
mate that profits before taxes in 1952 declined 16 per cent. to Ap 
Reason: rise in costs and expenses, not decline in business. was | 
In fact, industrial sales set a new high of $250.2 billion iia 
that year. jor 

feren 
cated. 

CONSUMERS' PRICES DIPPED 0.1 per cent, showing virtually no change from | 
March to April, according to index compiled by the National sede 
Industrial Conference Board. Based on 100 in January, the > Sea 
index stood at 177.5 in April, 177.7 in March, and 178.4 in Justec 
April a year ago. April 1953's dollar had a purchasing value coner 
of 56.3 cents measured against January 1939's dollar. clined 

CONSUMERS WERE $5 BILLION DEEPER IN DEBT at the end of March than they 5 


were at the same time last year. Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported consumer debt grew $429 million during March. Total 
when April began: $25.6 billion. Biggest part of gain was 

$313 million increase in loans on auto purchases. In this 

class, total loans reached $8.8 billion. 








AUTO SAFETY DEVICES ARE RECEIVING LEGISLATIVE ATTENTION this year. Laws 
requiring new cars and trucks to be equipped with turn signals 5.6 
have been approved in five states, bringing to nine the nunm- 
ber which have such a measure on their books, according to 
"Motor Age." Two-thirds of the 44 state legislatures meeting 
this year are considering measures requiring one or more 
types of motor vehicle equipment. 
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INTERNAL REVENUE DISTRICTS ARE BEING REDUCED from 17 to 9 in a reor- 


sovect. 








ganization to save $6 million annually. Treasury Secretary ins 
Humphrey's plan also trims Washington personnel by 25 per 
cent. Offices closing July 1 include: Buffalo, Baltimore, tively. 





Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Birmingham, St. Louis, St. 
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Paul, Denver, Los Angeles, Seattle. eclin 
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Retail Sales Steady in April 


Total sales in U. S. retail stores 
during April amounted to $14.3 
billion, about 7 per cent above a 
year ago, according to data from 
the Department of Commerce. 

Sales rose from March to April 
approximately in line with sea- 
sonal expectations. After adjust- 
ment for seasonal factors and 
trading day differences, sales in 
April remained virtually  un- 
changed from the March level. 

The trend in sales from March 
to April after seasonal adjustment 
was generally small for all the 
major trade groups but some dif- 
ferences in direction were indi- 
cated. 

In the stores selling principally 
nondurable goods, seasonally ad- 
justed sales of the apparel and 
general merchandise groups de- 
clined by 3 and 4 per cent, respec- 
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tively, from March to April. These 
declines were offset by increases 
of 1 to 2 per cent for food stores, 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


Policy holders and insurance 
companies alike may benefit 
from the study of the jerry- 
built tax structure, now being 
made by Congress. One insur- 
ance official describes the In- 
ternal Revenue code as a “be- 
wildering crazy quilt” which 
has been pieced together since 
World War I. In it are incorpo- 
rated many acts of Congress 
approved at different times. 
They are not properly corre- 
lated. This leads to confusion 


and inequities. 


ties the 
Revenue issues many 





To compound those difficul- 
Bureau of Internal 
rulings 
and interpretations which are 


not consistent one with another. 


Insurance executives have 
pointed out many of the code’s 
injustices. These include a con- 
vincing statement on the in- 
equity of following the three 
per cent rule in taxing annui- 
ties; the discrimination against 
investment income under in- 
sured pension plans; revision 
of the tax on capital gain under 
qualified pension plans, and the 
elimination of the premium pay- 
ment test for estate taxation. 


These are typical examples of 
the numerous other requests 
that were laid before the Ways 
and Means Committee. 





eating and drinking places and 
drug stores. 

Among the durable goods stores 
a rise of about 3 per cent from 
March to April in the seasonally 
adjusted sales of the automotive 
group counterbalanced a decline 
of 3 per cent in the furniture and 
appliance, and lumber, building, 
hardware groups. 


Payrolls Boost Personal Income 


Personal income in the United 
States reached an annual rate of 
more than $281 billion in the first 
quarter, a 7 per cent gain over 
the like 1952 period, reports the 
Commerce Department. 

During March, individual in- 


come amounted to an annual rate 
of $282% billion, up $1% billion 
over February levels. The depart- 
ment attributes most of the gains 
in March to continued increases 
in private industry payrolls—par- 
ticularly manufacturing. 

Personal income estimates in- 
clude wage and salary receipts, 
net income of  proprietorships, 
dividends and interest, net rents 
and other types of individual in- 
come. 

Private industry wage and sal- 
ary disbursements in March were 
at an annual rate of $160 billion, 
$1.3 billion higher than in Febru- 
ary. Manufacturing payrolls were 
at the rate of $69 billion. Such 
payrolls contributed almost $1 bil- 
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for your information 


lion of this gain as both durable 
and non-durable goods factory 
payrolls increased during the 
month. 

The Department says the rise 
in durable goods payrolls reflects 
higher production of transporta- 
tion equipment, metals and ma- 
chinery. In the non-durable goods 
sector, payrolls in all industries 
except textiles showed small ad- 
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vances as a result of increased 
hours worked. 

Farm income, in contrast to 
declines in recent months, was 
“virtually unchanged in March.” 
Total agricultural income in the 
first three months of this year 
was at an annual rate of $20.3 bil- 
lion—about $100 million lower 
than a year ago. 


Output, Spending Rise in Quarter 


Gross national product, the mar- 
ket value of the nation’s output 
of goods and services, was at an 
annual rate of $361 billion in the 
first quarter of 1953, as compared 
to $359 billion in the preceding 
quarter, the Office of Business 
Economics of the Department of 
Commerce has announced. 

Personal consumption expendi- 
tures in the first quarter were at 
an annual rate of $226 billion, as 
compared to $222 billion in the 
last quarter of 1952. Purchases 
of consumer durable goods rose 


10 


from $27' billion at annual rates 
in the December quarter to $30 
billion, led by the further expan- 
sion in automotive outlays. 

Among non-durable goods, a 
moderate decline in clothing pur- 
chases was offset by an increase 
in food outlays, with spending for 
all other major classes of non- 
durables maintained at the fourth 
quarter rate. 

Expenditures for services con- 
tinued to increase in the first 
quarter at about the same average 
rate—roughly $1 billion per quar- 
ter on an annual-rate basis—that 
has prevailed for the past two 
years. 


World Interest Rates Up 


A worldwide uptrend in interest 
rates had been underway since 
World War II, according to figures 
compiled by the _ International 
Monetary Fund. 

Taking the return on long-term 
government bonds as the yard- 
stick, the figures show a rising 
yield between 1946 and early this 
year in Canada, Western Europe, 
South America, and other coun- 
tries. Switzerland was one of the 
few exceptions. 

The following table gives the 
changes in the yield on long-term 
government bonds of selected 
countries between 1946 and Feb- 
ruary, 1953: 


% In- 

Country 1946 1953 crease 
Belgium ..... 4.18% 4.46% 7% 
Canada ...... 2.61 3.65 0 
Denmark .... 3.55 5.17 46 
PUOMCS ccccce 3.17 5.54 75 
ME ‘Senceeds 3.81 5.36 41 
Netherlands... 2.99 3.21 7 
Sweden ...... 3.01 3.29 9 
Switzerland .. 3.10 2.63 —15 
United King- 

errr .60 4.25 63 
United States. 2.19 2.83 29 


Source: Intl. Monetary Fund. 


Employment Figures Unchanged 

Employment remained relatively 
unchanged between March and 
April, as a post-Easter drop in 
trade offset gains in other sectors 
of the economy. 

Total civilian employment, esti- 
mated at 61,228,000 in the week 
ending April 11, was much the 
same as in March but stood about 


a million higher than a year ear- 
lier, according to the latest Cen- 
sus Bureau figures released by 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks. The employment total in- 
cludes the self employed and un- 
paid workers in family-operated 
enterprises as well as wage and 
salary workers. 

Nonagricultural employment 
dropped by half a million between 
March and April, chiefly because 
of a reduction in trade following 
Easter. The estimate for April 
was 55,158,000 as compared with 
55,740,000 in March. Even with 
the March-April decline, nonfarm 
employment was about one and a 
half million above the level of a 
year ago and at an all-time high 
for the month. 

Agricultural employment con- 
tinued its seasonal climb, rising 
to 6,070,000 in April from 5,720,- 
000 in March. Virtually all of the 
increase took place among persons 
working on their own family 
farms. 

The unemployed total in April, 
1,582,000, was not materially 
changed from March but had 
edged down by roughly 300,000 
since the seasonal high at the be- 
ginning of the year. At its cur- 
rent level, the jobless group in- 
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cludes only about 2.5 per cent 
of all civilian workers in the 
economy. 


Wholesale Total: $8.9 Billion 


The Commerce Department re 
ports the nation’s wholesalers did 
$8.9 billion worth of business in 
March, a gain of $858 million over 
the same 1952 period. After re 
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adjustment for seasonal factors, 
the department says sales were 
“slightly above” February totals. 

March sales by durable goods 
dealers accounted for $2.9 billion 
while non-durables moved by 
wholesalers amounted to slightly 
more than $6 billion. 

In the durable goods category, 
sales of automotive products were 
2 per cent lower in March than 
in February. 

Wholesalers held $10.4 billion 
worth of stocks at the end of 
March. This was $134 million 
more than a year ago and about 
$60 million more than at the end 
of February—after seasonal ad- 
justment. 


Manufacturers’ 1952 Net Dropped 


Net income of manufacturing 
corporations last year totaled 
$10.7 billion, a drop of 10 per cent 
below 1951 levels, reports the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Se- 
curity Exchange Commission. Both 
agencies estimate that profits be- 
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fore taxes in 1952 declined 16 per 
cent. 

The two commissions attribute 
the drop in profits to a continued 
rise in costs and expenses—not a 
decline in business. In fact, they 
say, the profit decline was written 
in face of record. high industrial 
sales—totaling $250.2 billions in 
1952, or about 2 per cent greater 
than in 1951. 


The annual rate of profits after 
taxes on the stockholders’ equity 
by the end of the year showed the 
same sort of drop—it was 11.8 per 
cent in 1951 and 10.2 per cent in 
1952. 

Heaviest profit declines were in 
textile mill products and the pri- 
mary iron and steel industry group 
—which dropped 28 per cent after 
taxes. 


Private Investment Advances 


Department of Commerce fig- 
ures for the first quarter of this 
year showed that fixed private in- 
vestment registered an advance 
of $3% billion at annual rates. 
Private nonfarm residential con- 
struction rose to slightly over $12 
billion at seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rates—the highest since the 
first quarter of 1951. 

The $1 billion advance in pri- 
vate nonresidential construction 
to a $13 billion annual rate was 
marked, the largest increase oc- 





THE CHART BELOW has been reproduced with permission from “Monetary Notes” by Walter E. Spahr, published monthly by the 


Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy. 
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Latest Data for Insertion: Wholesale price level, 109.8 (Apr. 11, 1953, 1947-1949 = 100); industrial production adjusted, 239, estimated 
(Feb., 1953, 1935-1939 = 100); money in circulation, $29,722,000,000 (Apr. 22, 1953); total deposits (deposits and currency, less 
currency and Treasury cash), $173,900,000,000, preliminary (Jan. 28, 1953); annual rate of turnover (velocity) of total bank deposits, 
41 centers, 14.5 (Jan., 1953); debits to total deposit accounts, 141 centers, $132,786,000,000 for Jan., 1953, and $1,521,303,000,000 
for Feb., 1952-Jan., 1953, inclusive; monetary gold stock, $22,562,000,000 (Apr. 22, 1953). Ratio of gold stock to money and deposits, 
Jan, 28-31, 1953 = 10.4 per cent. Average for 1915-1932, conservative data = 8.6 per cent; range, 1915-1932 = 6.7-10.9 per cent. 
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curring in commercial construc- 
tion. Outlays for new equipment 
rose from $25'% billion to $27' 
billion at annual rates. 

Business inventory accumula- 
tion declined from an $8 billion 
annual rate in the fourth quarter 
to a rate of $1% billion in the 
first. A sizable advance in retail 
durable goods stocks was the most 
important element in the con- 
tinued net accumulation of inven- 
tories. 

Net foreign investment was 
down about $1 billion at annual 
rates, due mainly to a decline in 
merchandise exports. Government 
purchases of goods and services 
were at an annual rate of $82'% 
billion as compared with $80% 
billion in the final quarter of 1952. 


Depreciation Tax Policy Set 


Tinkering with depreciation 
rates is at an end. Federal Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, acknowledging 
that there’s been much confusion 
over the amortization rates apply- 
ing to machinery, plant equipment, 
and other industrial property, ruled 
on May 12 that rates are not to be 
altered unless there is a “clear and 
convincing basis for change.” 


The new ruling does not mean 
Congress may not rewrite the basic 
amortization laws in the months 
ahead. Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey says he intends to 
submit proposed changes in de- 
preciation policy to Congress some- 
time this year. 

Effect of the new Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue ruling is to put an 
end to the practice whereby one 
BIR agent would fix depreciation 
rates for a company, only to find a 
second agent ordering different 
rates. The rates are to “stay put,” 
unless either side presents a con- 
vincing case for alteration. 


Pipeline Expansion Aims High 

This year’s construction of pipe- 
line in the United States has pros- 
pects of expanding at a 40 per cent 
higher rate than in its best previ- 
ous year. 

As it looks now, on the basis of 
reported expansion plans and in- 
creasing availability of _ steel, 
about 10,000 miles of new trans- 
mission and gathering oil pipe- 
lines will go into place during 
1953. 

This would be nearly one-half 
as much again as last year’s 
record-breaking 6800 miles. It 
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would also raise the total mileage 
for U. S. major pipelines to 173,- 


000 miles—some 12,000 miles 
short of current expansion goals. 

Nearly 40 major projects, in- 
volving the 10,000 miles of new 
line and costing more than $450 
million, have been scheduled for 
completion during 1953. These 
range from short loop lines of 
less than 50 miles to bigger proj- 
ects such as the 643-mile lakehead 
line from Superior, Wisconsin, to 
Ontario. 

Average mileage of pipeline 
laid during the five immediate 
postwar years (1946-1950) was 
about 3825, one-third of which 
was constructed to handle petro- 
leum products as opposed to trans- 
port of crude oil. 


Army Lowers Manpower Needs 

Manpower requirements of the 
Army have been set at 23,000 men 
—a drop of 9,000 from the June 
Selective Service requirements. 

Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps will continue their policy of 
relying entirely upon volunteer en- 
listments. 


Fund for Business Loans Proposed 


Smaller metalworking firms may 
soon find a brand-new government 
loan outlet operating to fill their 
financial needs. If legislation now 
being considered by the House be- 
comes law, a new federal lending 
agency will be armed with perma- 
nent authority to lend up to $150 
million (total of all outstanding 
loans permitted at any one time) 
to small business. 

Tentative title for the new 
agency: Small Business Adminis- 
tration. It would succeed the pres- 
ent Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration, which was scheduled to 
expire June 30. 

House bill further authorizes 
the SBA to spend up to $100 mil- 
lion in procuring defense con- 
tracts which may be subcon- 
tracted to smaller companies. 

American Bankers Association 
is opposing the bill on the ground 
that there is plenty of capital 
available at banks. The nation’s 
lending institutions are well able 
to meet all loan requirements. 
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Life Insurance in Force Reaches $300 Billion 


RELIMINARY aggregates for “The Insur- 

ance Year Book, Life Edition” show that 
life insurance outstanding at the end of 1952 
in American and Canadian companies. was, for 
the first time, in excess of three hundred billion 
dollars. The indicated final total life insurance 
in force will approximate two hundred ninety 
billion dollars for American companies alone, 
and for Canadian companies almost twenty bil- 
lions of dollars. 

The total assets of 318 American companies 
and 23 Canadian companies at the end of 1952 
were $78,202,259,872, the greatest reservoir of 
wealth available for independent home building 
and public service in the world. The surplus to 
policyholders of these companies was $5,535,- 
138,945, and their insurance in force $303,147,- 
679,000. 

During 1952 the premiums written were $10,- 
092,630,637 of which $8,899,778,258 was for life 
and $1,092,852,389 for accident and health insur- 
ance. New business written was $43,617,390,000 
of which $25,167,069,000 was in ordinary, $12,- 
714,119,000 in group and $5,736,202,000 in indus- 
trial. This production brought total ordinary 
insurance owned at the end of 1952 to $193,253,- 
536,000 for ordinary, $73,363,288,000 for group 
and $36,530,855,000 for industrial. 


Life insurance during 1952 had growth that, 
protectionwise and percentagewise, was, indeed, 
spectacular. There was, however, nothing new 
or spectacular in selling techniques, in policy 
types, or coverages. Costs were not lowered 
though better mortality, higher interest earn- 
ings, and a stern policy of economy assured 
higher dividend returns for the future. 

There were no publicized large policies writ- 
ten by master salesmen. Individual companies, 
large and small producers, as well as million 
dollar round table men increased the number 
and size of policies on a broad front. 


Men from every walk of life joined in a real- 
istic approach to adequate life protection for 
themselves and their families against the finan- 
cial need at death and to secure in old age 
comfort and contentment. Thus life insurance 
establishes its full acceptance by the people on 
the North American continent as a dependable 
bulwark of their economic and social well being. 

The ownership of life insurance is now con- 
sidered by the American family in the same 
category as the ownership of their home. Life 
insurance has become the keystone around 
which men and women plan their present 
security and future peace of mind. 


Uf: CMe. 
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a. was filled with activ- 


ity four years ago next September. 
Hundreds of folks from the city 
and surrounding area were leaving 
their homes and offices, traveling to 
200 Berkeley Street—in the Back 
Bay area—to visit a new building 
just completed. This was no ordi- 
nary building. Boston now had a 
skyscraper. 

Visitors rode in New England’s 
fastest elevators—800 feet per min- 
ute—to the Observatory Tower on 
the 26th floor—356 feet above the 
street—and gazed out over their 
city. From way up there they could 
see, on a clear day, about 65 miles 
inland; and 25 miles out to sea. 
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Building With 


Boston's skyscraper, home office of 





Rising twenty six floors above downtown Boston is the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Home Office. Upper left: cover picture shows the entrance of this building. 
Left: statute of John Hancock, the patriot in whose honor the company was named. 


Perhaps you have recognized our 
brief description of this building 
that attracted such attention. Built 
of polished granite and sandstone, 
weighing 140,000 tons, topped by 
a frequency modulation transmit- 
ting mast, this impressive edifice is 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company home office. 


Built for Tomorrow 


Boston not only had a skyscraper, 
it had a building that was planned 
to be flexible—for the future. It 
was geared for efficiency and com- 
fort. 

Specifically, lighting was supplied 


by 20,000 built-in fluorescent units; 
wall colors were chosen by experts 
to keep eye-strain to a minimum; 
eighteen elevators in three banks, 
plus eight flights of reversible elec- 
tric stairs, smoothly transported 
well over five thousand people on 
their daily rounds; complete air- 
conditioning sent 570,000 cubic feet 
of conditioned air per minute 
throughout the building. We could 
go on; there’s plenty more. Man- 
agement was ready and prepared. 

Now, four years later, THE SPEC 
TATOR—in reviewing the financial 
growth of the company—sat back 
and wondered how this New Eng- 
land landmark was weathering the 
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a Future 


By John Kirk, Former Associate Editor 


the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., stands inspection after four years in service 














Classroom in the office where John Hancock employees receive 
instruction in business subjects connected with their work. 





Vertical conveyers clear mail room of 1,400 pounds of mail in 


14 minutes. 


increase in business. In April, 1949, 
as John Hancock employees moved 
into their bright new quarters, the 
John Hancock Mutual Life finan- 
cial picture—1948 figures—looked 
lik. this: Total admitted assets, $2,- 
464,642,101; total insurance in 
force, $9,893,597,091; Accident & 
Health Premiums, $21,608,058. 
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Average run for inter-office mail is six minutes. 


By contrast, 1952’s figures mir- 
ror the tremendous strides made by 
this company. For example, the 
Accident and Health figures have 
more than doubled, and now stand 
at $44 million. Total admitted as- 
sets are now up to $3,540,545,595, a 
43.7 per cent gain. And the total 
insurance in force is $13,383,561,- 


many facilities 


Women employees relax in comfortable lounge, one of the 
provided by personnel-minded 


executives. 


600, an increase of 35.3 per cent. 

The questions ran through our 
mind. Could the building take it? 
Were they still planning for the 
future? Did the building still at- 
tract visitors? Was it making 
friends in the community? 

There’s only one way to find out, 
we finally admitted to ourselves. So 
we took a train to Boston, set our 
luggage in the Statler, and walked 
on an early Monday morning in the 
general direction—as pointed out 
by an obliging doorman—of 200 
Berkeley Street. 


Human Relations 


Now that we look back at our 
visit—from the solitude of our of- 
fice—we practically lived in the 
John Hancock building for two 
days, during which time we met a 
group of interesting people and 
asked an endless number of ques- 

Continued on page 54 
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Competition Is Vital to 


An executive appraises the competitive elements in the 


insurance business today. In these remarks prepared for 


the annual convention of the Virginia Association of Insur- 


ance Agents, Mr. Stellwagen outlines a policy through 


which stock companies can meet their large competitors. 


By H. P. STELLWAGEN, Executive Vice President, Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


call is an essen- 


tial element of American business. 
More than sixty years ago, the 
Congress of the United States took 
a position against monopoly by 
declaring actions which substan- 
tially lessen competition to be un- 
lawful. Ever since that time, 
American manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have vied with one an- 
other in the effort to secure public 
approval of their goods and ser- 
vices. As a result of such compe- 
tition, the consumer now has a 
choice of the finest automobiles, 
household appliances, television 
sets, and a multitude of life’s com- 
forts and necessities. 


Prefer to Compete 


It is probably true that the Sher- 
man Act and the Clayton Act have 
on occasion been subjected to 
warped interpretation, sometimes 
for seeming political purposes. 
But on the whole we prefer our 
competitive system to the Euro- 
pean cartel system and we are 
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prepared to fight for the American 
way. If you don’t believe that, just 
try to deny the ladies in your 
household the privilege of shop- 
ping around for food and clothing 
on the basis of price and quality. 

When we come to the insurance 
business, competition inspires 
mixed reactions among agents and 
company executives. Some frankly 
don’t like it and are indignant 
about its existence. Some regard 
it favorably; some deplore it. In- 
deed, there are a few who appear 
to feel that competition has no 
place in the insurance business 
and so would stifle it. Among 
those who take a jaundiced view 
of competition are some from the 
ranks of stock company executives 
and stock company agents. 

Why should this be so? I sug- 
gest that those who fear rather 
than favor competition may be too 
close to the trees to see the forest. 
It is easy to get a distorted view 
of the situation by looking only at 
the competition of one stock com- 
pany agent against another stock 


company agent, and one capital 
stock company against another 
capital stock company. I, accord- 
ingly, propose that we consider 
the subject of competition from 
the standpoint of the insurance 
industry as a whole. If we will do 
that, we will secure a more accu- 
rate and comprehensive estimate of 
the force of competition in our 
business, 


Hew Do We Stand? 


Let us begin our investigation 
by making an appraisal] of the 
competitive position of the stock 
and mutual companies. By mutual 
companies, I would refer at this 
point to the large national com- 
mercial mutual companies rather 
than to the small county assess- 
ment mutuals. 

Generally speaking, both classes 
of companies operate on a com- 
mon rate level and both classes of 
companies are to a large extent 
multiple line. The writings of mu- 
tual companies are particularly 
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heavy in the field of workmen’s 
compensation and only a little less 
important in the field of automo- 
bile and general liability. They 
are weakest in the burglary and 
bonding lines. 

Stock companies, of course, 
operate through the American 
Agency System, whereas the large 
mutual companies operate through 
different systems. Several of the 
largest pay no commissions what- 
soever and acquire their business 
through salaried salesmen, Others 
operate through agents and in 
some instances pay such agents a 
lower rate of remuneration on re- 
newal business than they do on 
new business. 

When we come to judge the 
underwriting results of these two 
classes of companies, we are fre- 
quently confronted by the repre- 
sentation of the mutual companies 
that they write only preferred 
risks and, therefore, have a supe- 
rior loss ratio to stock companies. 
For companies writing a cross- 
section of the national business, 
this representation is bunk. On 
the basis of the annual statements 
filed with insurance departments, 
the non-stock company loss ratio 
for the past five years is practi- 
cally identical with the loss ratio 
of the stock companies. 


Source of Dividends 


However, the expense ratio of 
production expenses for mutual] 
companies is roughly fifteen points 
below the total expense ratio of 
stock companies. It is largely from 
this difference in cost that mutual 
companies realize the sums they 
are able to distribute in dividends 
to their policyholders. 
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H. P. STELLWAGEN 


"The very essence of insurance is freedom. Every day we are 
engaged in freeing people's minds from the worry of financial 
loss. Because of the insurance which we provide, the individual 
and the business concern are free to pioneer, to progress, and 


to prosper. A business which frees others must itself be free.” 
















In further analyzing the posi- 
tion of these large multiple line 
mutuals, it will be found that they 
are particularly effective in the 
area of the large risk, and espe- 
cially so in those states where 
flexibility of operation is denied 
stock companies. 

It will be found that the effec- 
tiveness of these companies de- 
creases as the subject matter of 
insurance comes closer and closer 
into intimate relationship with 
the policyholder. Thus, these com- 
panies are not so effective in such 
areas as personal liability, bur- 
glary, robbery, and theft, per- 
sonal accident, and fidelity and 
surety bonds. 

The competitive advantage 
which the large mutual companies 
offer is, of course, the dividend 
and consequently a lower net cost 
of insurance to the policyholder. 
It seems pertinent to inject at this 
point an observation with relation 
to what I understand to be the 


official position of these com- 
panies on the matter of rates and 
rate regulation. They contend for 
uniformity of rate, rating method, 
and policy form. They are inter- 
ested in the regimentation and 
standardization of every aspect of 
rate and rating method. 


Look Again 


Through such action they seek 
competitive advantage. Perhaps 
this sounds like a paradox, but 
upon a moment’s reflection you 
will perceive that, if every com- 
pany has to charge the same rate, 
derive it by the same method, and 
use the same policy form, the 
mutual companies will have cre- 
ated a situation under which their 
dividend has a strengthened ap- 
peal to the policyholder. Do not be 
misled into believing that the mu- 
tual advocacy of uniformity is pro 
bono publico—it is strictly pro 

Continued on page 5> 
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By R. D. SHEPARD 


Vice President and Treasurer 
Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company 


36-Year Story: 
Insuring Credit 


C REDIT insurance,’ which, 


since it was developed in 1917 to 
provide borrowers of Morris Plan 
banks with short-term, economical 
protection, has become an integral 
part of the insurance industry, can 
be described, in general terms, as 
insurance written to protect bor- 
rowers of money or purchasers of 
goods on credit against the haz- 
ards of disability and death. If an 
insured borrower or purchaser is 
disabled, credit accident and health 
insurance provides the instalment 
payments during the period of dis- 
ability. Credit life insurance pays 
the entire outstanding balance owed 
on a debt or contract in the event 
of the insured’s death. 

It should be kept in mind that 
credit life and credit accident and 
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health insurance are re- 


The Problems of 


By VICTOR H. NYBORG, president 


Association of Better Business Bureaus 


Presented here are a few ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Nyborg’s talk 
on June 5 at the Consumer 
Credit Insurance Association 
Conference.—The Editors. 


NSURANCE is one field 

where we (the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus) have been ob- 
serving problems for a long 
time. Even though you are a 
regulated industry, the degree 
to which you are regulated now 
leaves ample room for construc- 
tive self-regulation. We have 
only to refer to any of the in- 
surance journals to be aware 
that there is a steady flow of 
proposals designed to place 
further controls upon you. And 
in the background there is al- 
ways the possibility that in- 
surance may come under the 
jurisdiction of the federal gov- 
ernment—just as we have seen 
it happen with securities and 
savings institutions. .. . 

Against this broad backdrop 
of self-regulation, I would like 





lated only to the well- 

being of the debtor. De- 

signed specifically to 

meet the needs of borrowers, this 
insurance is written on a non- 
medical basis and at the same rate 
up to age 65 without regard to 
occupation or sex. It is issued in 
odd-dollar amounts and in terms of 
coverage to meet the individual 
need and without restrictions as to 
war service or suicide. 


Credit A & H 


Credit accident and health insur- 
ance (or disability insurance as it 
is sometimes called) provides for 
the payment of monthly indemnity 
in an amount equal to the monthly 
instalments on the note. If the in- 


sured is disabled by illness or acci- 
dent for more than a specified num- 
ber of days, the insurance company 
will make his payments for the du- 
ration of disability until the final 
payment falls due. 

The most commonly used form of 
credit life insurance is the Reducing 
Term plan; in which the initial cov- 
erage is equal to the amount of the 
loan, with the amount of insurance 
in force decreasing as the balance 
of the account is reduced by sched- 
uled payments. Thus, the amount 
of insurance in force is always equal 
to the amount of loan outstanding, 
and if the insured should die during 
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Credit Insurance —and a Solution: Self-regulation 


to direct a few remarks to the 
subject of credit insurance but 
before doing so, may [| quality 
myseli as a Better Business 
Bureau representative—not an 
insurance specialist./. . . 
broadly speaking, the Better 
Business Bureaus have no ar- 
gument whatsoever with Credit 
Insurance. We believe in it just 
as we do in all legitimate forms 
of business. But, we recognize 
—just as you do—that there are 
always forces at work on the 
fringe of business which can 
hurt the good name of any in- 
dustry. Credit Insurance is no 
exception, and let’s recognize 
that the so called “fringe” 
sometimes gets rather wide. 

I know of some problems in 
your field and I’d like to point 
them out to you—not neces- 
sarily in the order of serious- 
ness. 

One is the business of over- 
loading — piling new notes on 
top of old ones before they ex- 
pire and pyramiding more and 
more credit insurance and 
finance charges on top of each 
note. 


Second is the practice of in- 
cluding credic insurance in a 
joan without the borrower’s 
knowledge and withouc issuing 
e.ther a policy or a certificate. 

Third is the practice of re- 
bating excessive commissions, 
much the same as the auto 
financing pack, to the lender- 
agent. 

Fourth is the practice of 
charging excessive rates — not 
the $2.00 for ordinary or 
$1.00/100 for term life which 
is customary in single policy 
sales—but the excessive rates, 
such as one example I have 
with me, of #13.03 for life, 
health and accident coverage 
on a $50 three-month reducing 
loan. 

Fifth is the sale of credit in- 
surance in violation of the law, 
as a mandatory requirement for 
the loan. 

Sixth is the sale of credit in- 
surance by lenders in states 
where they are restricted from 
acting as agents. 

Problems like these are, of 
course, regional and some exist 
only in a few states. Perhaps 


the cause of these problems can 
be laid to so-cailed “Iringe op- 
erators.” but that doesn’t maxe 
it less important to you. 
Whether you like it or not, you 
all get tarred with the same 
brush in tne public eye... . 
There is, however, one area 
where I believe all of you may 
be involved . . . I will mention 
it if I may as an observation. 
From what I have read and 
heard it appears to me that cer- 
tain aspects of credit insurance 
are beginning to be regulated 
by the banking or finance de- 
partments of the states rather 
than by insurance commission- 
ers—not directly—but sort of 
through the back door by legis- 
lation controlling the sale of 
insurance in conjunction with 
the purchase of something else. 
Conceivably this can develop 
into dual-regulation of Credit 
Insurance, and become confus- 
ing, damaging and costly. Also 
could it not establish possible 
precedents for controls of other 
lines of insurance by various 
departments other than the in- 
surance commissioners’ offices? 








the term of the policy, the balance 
due on his contract would auto- 
matically be paid in full. 

The second form of credit life 
insurance is the Full-Coverage Level 
Term plan, especially suitable to 
loan contracts which are payable in 
a lump sum or in several large in- 
stalments. Under this plan, cover- 
age is at all times equal to the orig- 
inal amount of the note, the full 
amount of insurance remaining in 
force until the date upon which the 
final payment falls due. If the in- 
sured should die during the term of 
the contract, not only would the out- 
standing balance of the loan be paid, 
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but the payments on the loan made 
prior to death would be returned to 
his family. 


Result of Need 


Every so-called special form of 
insurance has developed in response 
to the need and demand in some par- 
ticular phase of activity of some 
particular group of people. In this 
respect credit life insurance and 
credit accident and health insurance 
are not unique. It was reported in 
1951 that since 1945 all consumer 
credit outstanding had increased 
over 14 billions of dollars to a total 








outstanding of over 20 billions of 
dollars and that consumer instal- 
ment loans had increased over four 
billions of dollars to a total out- 
standing of over five billions of dol- 
lars. The current growth of credit 
insurance is, therefore, an under- 
standable and to-be-expected con- 
comitant of the growth in consumer 
credit in general and in consumer 

instalment loans in particular. 
Although credit insurance is of 
definite benefit to the lender or ven- 
dor to the degree that it provides 
additional security, minimizes col- 
lection problems and creates good 
Continued on page 44 
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STOP. FIRES 
SAVE LIVES 


ite | 


The poster shown above and 1!,200,000 
like it will be distributed by the National 
Board before its coming Fire Prevention 
Week, Oct. 4-10. This year will add 
another milestone to the growing public 
relations work of the Board whose fire 
prevention literature increased in volume 
by 20 per cent last year. 


By JEAN JOSEPH ROBINSON 


Associate Editor 


(dl nation’s fire record for 


1952 was reviewed thoroughly re- 
cently. In communities of 2,500 or 
more inhabitants, fires in buildings 
totaled 423,019 for an increase of 
one per cent over 1951. A 28 per 
cent increase in other-than-build- 
ing fires was recorded during the 
year with a total of 560,714. In 
dollars fire losses for the nation 
reached $815,134,000, a figure 11.6 
per cent higher than the 1951 total. 


Caution, Not Water 


But along with the review came 
a practical suggestion on cutting 
the volume of these losses. “It 
takes more than water to fight fire,” 
an important speaker pointed out. 
“Once a fire starts, some waste and 
needless expense must occur, per- 
haps even loss of life. The saving 
to the people themselves in their 
own interests would be substantial 
if increased caution on the part of 
individuals everywhere reduced 
preventable fires even by a small 
fraction.” 
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National Board Reviews 
Year in Fire Prevention 





Above left, John R. Cooney, retiring president National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and president Loyalty Group. Above right, Harold C. Conick, new president Nationa! 
Board and general attorney, Royal-Liverpool Group, named at recent annual meeting. 


The speaker was Retiring Presi- 
dent John R. Cooney, who addressed 
the annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
the review of fire in the United 
States during 1952 came from the 
Board’s annual reports. 

Other figures from the Board’s 
annual survey of the origins of fires 
in communities with over 2,500 in 
population showed that “manufac- 
turing” fires had decreased 4 per 
cent during 1952 to a total of 22,- 
000, while “storage, etc.,” fires in- 
creased 12 per cent and totaled 
8,887. 


Survey Findings 
Figures from the same survey 


showed that areas with populations 
between 25,000 and 50,000 showed 


the greatest increase—14 per cent 
—in number of fires, while com- 
munities in the 100,000 to 250,000 
population bracket had the best 
record—a decrease of 11 per cent 
in number of fires. 


Tangible Results 


With these figures as a _back- 
ground, the Board reviewed its ser- 
vices to the fire insurance business 
during the year. Mr. Cooney 
pointed out that the Board took 
part in what he called the “ten- 
dency of the industry to re-examine 
and reappraise its activities from 
time to time. In fact, this kind of 
re-examination, or research, is £0- 
ing on all the time through well- 
established and well-qualified or- 

Continued on page 5! 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


Life Companies Lower 
Government Holdings 


In 1952, the Federal Reserve 
Board says, life insurance firms 
and mutual savings banks lowered 
their holdings of government se- 
curities by $1.2 billion, while fire, 
casualty, and marine insurance 
companies increased such _ hold- 
ings by $400 million. 

Investors in other fields raised 
their stock of government secur- 
ities by about $2.5 billion. These 
purchases are being attributed “in 


large part” to foreign accounts 
and to state and local govern- 
ments. 


Commercial bank investments in 
federal securities went up by $1.8 
billion to a total of $63.3 billion. 
The increase in such holdings was 
about equal to the increase in 
Treasury balances. 

Bank loans to private business 
increased by $2 billion last year, 
though the added amount was 
much smaller than the increase in 
either 1950 or 1951. Most of the 
growth, according to the Board, 
took place in the last quarter of 
the year. 

Banks added about $2 billion to 
their real estate mortgage and cor- 
porate and state and local govern- 
ment securities holdings. This 
action provided funds to meet the 
demand for long-term credit. 
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Mortgage Insurance 
Applications Up 20% 

Mortgage insurance applications 
are being received in greater num- 
bers than in the early months of 
1952, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion reports. 

The increase, as seen in statis- 
tics compiled by FHA field offices, 
is running at about a 20 per cent 
rate. This rate includes both the 
total volume of applications filed 
and new construction applications 
alone. 

In April, new construction ap- 
plications totaled 36 per cent more 
than in April, 1952. During the 
first week in May, FHA was sent 
more than double the number of 
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new building applications recorded 
in the same week of last year. 

Latest announced figures showed 
applications since Jan. 1 covered 
205,700 units. Well over half— 
130,700—involved new construc- 
tion. 

FHA, which says its plan is 
used in connection with one of 
every four new houses, makes no 
claim that the percentage increase 
in mortgage insurance applica- 
tions will be maintained for the 
rest of the year. If the present 
pace were continued, the agency 
would receive more than 635,000 
applications in 1953. 


Armed Forces Set 
Auto Safety Plans 


Auto accidents involving off- 
duty military personnel have re- 
sulted in the opening of a more 
stringent safety program for the 
armed forces. 

Military commanders believe the 
safety record for vehicle operation 
during duty hours is hard to beat. 
However, traffic mishaps occuring 
at night or on weekends and holi- 
days have caused concern at the 
Pentagon. 

From that headquarters, direc- 
tions have gone out to local com- 
manders to take some or all of the 
following corrective steps: 

1. Issue passes reading “noon to 
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noon,” instead of “midnight to 
midnight,” to reduce night driv- 
ing. 

2. Issue three-day or weekend 
passes only to service personnel 
who can show they have bought 
regular transportation tickets on 
rail, air, or bus lines. 

3. Require servicemen who've 
violated traffic laws to attend mili- 
tary driver education courses. 

4. Put servicemen’s cars 
through safety inspections which 
equal or exceed inspections de- 
manded by individual] cities or 
states. 


Bill Gives Free 

OASI Hospitalization 
Secretary Hobby of the Health, 

Education, and Welfare Dept., did 

not offer direct criticism of a Sen- 

ate bill (S. 1966), recently intro- 


duced, that would authorize free 
hospitalization insurance for per- 
sons eligible to get federal social 
security benefits. 

Both before and after S. 1966 
was referred to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, however, Mrs. 
Hobby said she is sure improve- 
ment and expansion of voluntary 
health insurance programs will 
meet the country’s medical needs. 
She has also taken a firm stand 
against socialized medicine. 

Sponsors of S. 1966 are Senators 
James E. Murray, of Montana; 
Herbert H. Lehman, of New York; 
and Hubert Humphrey, of Minne- 
sota. In a statement on the bill, 
Sen. Murray estimated annual 
costs of the plan at about $200 
million. Full expenses would be 
covered by contributions already 
provided for under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

The plan would operate through 
state governments, which would 
be given federal money to finance 
their own approved programs. 

Shortly before the Murray- 
Lehman-Humphrey proposal was 









announced, President Eisenhower 
went on record as favoring a one- 
year delay in boosting the Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance tax. This 
tax has been scheduled to rise next 
year to 2 per cent for employers 
and employes and 3 per cent for 
self-employed persons, but Con- 
gress seems certain to prevent the 
increase. 

Social Security Administration 
estimates that a year’s delay in 
raising the OASI tax would save 
employes and employers about 
$1.3 billion. 


Changes Needed to 
Spark Urban Building 


Part of a sweeping plan, an- 
nounced by builders as a means of 
promoting more new construction 
and preventing blight in urban 
areas, calls for the federal govern- 
ment to amend its laws governing 
mortgage insurance. 

Changes in the laws are needed, 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards says, to assure max- 
imum availability of mortgage 
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Dra Your Assureds 
Adequately Protected ? 


© Property and equipment values have greatly 
advanced due to increased labor and material 


costs 


e Asa result, many large risks today are under- 


insured. 


@ Render your client a real service by recom- 
mending a Lloyd-Thomas Co. appraisal, 
thereby safe-guarding their interests and at 
the same time increase your income. 


@ The Lioyd-Thomas Co. has a record of forty- | 
three years of factual appraisal service to 


America’s business institutions. 
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* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $183,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 

September 5, 1894 .. . The Company 
also holds over $80,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 103,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 

— contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 
qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





| A Murvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpgp 1894 
| 
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financing and to promote private 
rehabilitation efforts at neighbor- 
hood levels. In addition, the group 
asks that the government: 

i. Insure through a_ federal 
agency the assessment bonds sold 
by local conservation commissions, 
so as to provide greatest market- 
ability at the lowest possible in- 
terest rate. 

2. Alter federal income tax laws 
to allow the property owner to de- 
duct from his tax return in any 
one year or over a/period of two 
to five years the residual value of 
any structure razed within a 
neighborhood conservation area. 
This action, according to NAREB, 
would encourage citizens to par- 
ticipate in slm elimination. 

3. Foster interest in new capital 
investment within local conserva- 
tion areas by allowing deprecia- 
tion for income tax purposes of 
the total cost of such investment 
at a rate of not more than 20 per 
cent in a single year. 

In the second and third in- 
stances, above, state governments 
are being urged to make similar 
provisions in their income tax 
laws. 


Social Security: No 
Change This Year 


Work of the Congressional sub- 
committee studying social security 
matters will be completed and a 
report on its findings will be in 
the hands of the House Ways and 
Means Committee before the end 
of 1953, Rep. Carl T. Curtis, Ne- 
braska, has promised. 

Speaking as head of the sub- 
committee, Rep. Curtis said re- 
cently that he and his colleagues 
expect to learn “what is wrong 
with social security, if anything, 
and what should be done about it.” 
The lawmakers want to know if 
existing federal and state systems 
are providing benefits to older 
people in an equitable manner. 

Still awaiting the group and its 
staff members, according to Rep. 
Curtis, is an examination of “the 
major problems involved, includ- 
ing costs, benefits, retirement 
tests, reserves, coverage, adminis- 
tration, inequities, inadequacies, 
and fiscal soundness.” 
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A NEW FAD? 


OUR NUMBER ONE CITIZEN likes to practice golf on 


the lawn and this may well become a new style. Keep- 
ing up with styles is hard in this fast-moving world, but 
Bankers National is ahead of trends in providing up-to- 
date policy coverages and modern service facilities. If 
you, too, want to set a new style in selling, perhaps we 


can help you. 


Kinkos Mitonal 


Lite Insurance Company 


MONTCLAIR, Mh. hb 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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NET RATE OF INTEREST on invested funds of U. S. life insurance 
companies rose to 3.28 per cent in 1952 from 3.18 percent in 
1951. The 1952 rate was higher than the rate for any other 
year since 1943. The current rate of interest earned is 
Still well below average rates of the Twenties and the 
Thirties. 














APPLICATIONS FOR ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE, excluding credit policies, 
Shot to 6,970,000 in 1952, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. More than 97 out of 100 applications were accepted 
during the year. All but 200,000 of the 6,970,000 cases 
were approved for policies, 92 per cent of those accepted 
being on standard rate policies and 8 per cent under 
extra-risk policies. 























$510,442,000 WAS PAID OUT in death benefits under 411,654 death claims 
in the United States in the first quarter of 1953. This 
figure is 8 per cent higher than the total for the same period 

















in 1952. Group life insurance showed the greatest increase 
by type. 


Property 





FIRE LOSS FOR 1952 OF $205,963,646 was reported from 560 U.S. cities of 
more than 20,000, according to National Fire Protection 
Association figures. In Canada, 53 cities with a total popu- 
lation of 4,876,371 reported fire losses totaling $20,429,134. 














STATION WAGONS, JEEPS EARNED RATINGS as private passenger cars under 
revisions in auto casualty manual rules from the Nat'l 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. Additional changes, all 
effective June 1, provide wider coverage for all interests 
under policy issued to franchised motor carriers, 
improve rating basis for farm trucks, and extend auto medical 
payments on risks written on garage payroll basis. 














INSURANCE AGENCIES IN MICHIGAN FACE A NEW TAX, starting this month, 
when the Governor allows an "adjusted gross receipts" 
act to become law without his signature. Resident and 
non-resident insurance carriers are granted exemptions 
because their premiums and assets are already taxed. New 
levy, imposed on all businesses and professions, totals 
four mills on 50 per cent of income above $10,000 
flat exemption. 
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The Plus Values of Representing the North America Companies —wo. 7 in a series 





HOW TO MAKE COLD CASH IN 














HOT WEATHER 


Introduction of the Vacationists Personal Effects 
Policy—another North America first—gives you an 
extra facility for your summer sales program, gives 
you a competitive edge to turn prospects into 
appreciative customers. 

This new policy provides your client with prac- 
tically all-risk protection for his family’s personal 
effects while on vacation anywhere in the world. 
Ii sells because it meets a public need. 


Get all the facts about this new product of 
North America research—another in a long list of 


from representing the 


“Plus Values” that come 
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North America Companies. Ask the Manager of the 
nearest North America Service Office to give you a 
complete rundown on all the advantages of becoming 


associated with this pioneering insurance group. 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE®© Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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Editor T. J. V. Cullen reports direct from San Francisco on: 





Commissioners Discussions 


i ee pendulum which has been 
swinging sessions of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners across the con- 
tinent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific dropped that august body 
at the St. Francis Hotel in San 
Francisco to open its 48th Annual 
Meeting. While formal opening was 
on Tuesday morning, committees 
were in session from early Mon- 
day morning. 

At the roll call, 47 states, 3 ter- 
ritories and one Canadian province 
answered present. The Third 
House, numbering a record total of 
more than 1,200 reflected the pros- 
perity of the nation and the growth 
of the insurance business rather 
than any concern that the insurance 
commissioners might put forth 
any plan of revolutionary super- 
vision. 

The design of the program gave 
evidence that the procedure of 
recent years would be continued. 
Under this plan the several com- 
mittees are opened with a state- 
ment of the agenda, and requests 
are made by the respective chair- 
man for comments thereon from 
the audience. After a few ques- 
tions the meeting is closed to the 
public and the committee has an 
executive session at which a re- 
port is adopted for acceptance or 
rejection at a primary session of 
the Association. 


Short hearings 


Most of the industry men hold 
that the method does not allow 
full presentation of all the view- 
points and proper argument on 
issues at stake and that the deci- 
sions in consequence do not reflect 
a thorough understanding of the 
problems involved. Without hear- 
ing from the proponent or the main 
dissedents fully, presentation of 
anything but a formal prepared 
statement seems futile. 
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The present practice, it is 
further held, violates the tradi- 
tional philosophy of this conven- 
tion which held that as insurance 
supervision effected intimately the 
lives and fortunes of the general 
public that such problems or inno- 
vations which required new or 
changed legislation should have 
an open hearing where the stand 
of each man among the commis- 
sioners and the industry could be 
heard and emulated. 

The schedule of future meetings 
continues to cover a wide range 
of territory. The December call is 
for the Sans Souci Hotel in Miami, 





New NAIC Officers 


PRESIDENT: D. D. Murphy, Insurance 
Commissioner and Fire Marshal, South 
Carolina. 

VICE PRESIDENT: George B. Butler, 
Life Insurance Commissioner, Texas, and 
chairman of state's Board of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

CHAIRMAN of Executive Committee: 
Donald Knowlton, Commissioner, New 
Hampshire. 





Florida, with the June meeting at 
the Sheraton Cadillac in Detroit. 
New York City seems now to have 
the inside track for December, 1954. 

The vicious practices which 
have prevailed in selling of life 
insurance at Army camps which 
have both vexed the life insurance 
business and burdened the young 
soldier with improper coverages 
seems at the point of elimination. 
The Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense has submitted to the Asso- 
ciation a new directive. Under it, 
all agents and companies solicit- 
ing business, must hold a license 
from some state. In camps where 
the state holds exclusive or joint 
jurisdiction, agent and company 
must be qualified under the law 
of that state. Policies must have 
standard reserves, with cash and 





non-forfeiture values restricting 
clauses noted. All information 
anent the policy will be given not 
only to the applicant but also to 
the unit insurance officer. No 
members of the Armed Forces will 
be allowed to represent a commer- 
cial company with or without 
compensation. 

Standardization of rates and 
policy regulations for accident 
and health insurance other than 
group continued throughout the 
week as a subject of heated de- 
bate. There was a trend in the 
thinking of officials of leading in- 
surance carriers that the time had 
come to stop haggling and to 
undertake, within the law, policies 
and rates which would be ade- 
quate and equitable. There was 
general belief that some states 
being unsure of themselves were 
stalling overly long in promulgat- 
ing practical rates and rules. 


Lloyds reinsurance 


A sub-committee of the execu- 
tive committee, headed by Com- 
missioner Donald Knowlton, N. H., 
as chairman to study reinsurance 
suggested by Commissioner J. R. 
Maloney, discussed reinsurance 
ceded to underwriters at Lloyds, 
including a recommendation that 
the NAIC restore to Lloyds the 
exception formerly enjoyed in 
credits for reinsurance in com- 
pany annual statements which 
other foreign reinsurers, not hav- 
ing a similar financial position in 
Lloyds, are not allowed to take. 

A lengthy report by William 
Bruce, chief examiner of the Cali- 
fornia Department, who had, at 
Insurance Commissioner Maloney’s 
request made a complete study of 
the organization, procedures, op- 
erations and financial construc- 
tion of the underwriters served 
as background for the discussion. 

Commissioner Maloney _ states 
that he had requested the com- 
mittee to consider this question 
after Pacific Coast insurers had 
asked him to reconsider his re- 
quirement placing Lloyds on the 
same basis as others in accord 
with a previous ruling of the 
NAIC. 

The Bruce Report was based 
upon conferences in San Frau- 


Continued on page 62 
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AUTOMOBILE: 
New Credit Blanks 


The Retail Credit Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., has announced a new 
automobile insurance report blank 
to be used on private passenger 
ear risks. 

Lewis R. Sams, vice-president 
and sales manager, lists three rea- 
sons for the new improved blanks: 
1. To make sure that reports cover 

specifically possible rating fac- 

tors involved in various new 
rating classifications. 

2. To emphasize facts on young 
drivers. 

3. To include more facts on im- 
paired and elderly drivers and 
those who drink to excess. 

A question and answer form has 
been used to obtain more detailed 
information. Basis for the new 
blanks was a study of 578. Family 
or Individual Hospitalization Re- 
ports made several months ago by 
Retail Credit. 

The companies which received 
reports were asked to tell about 
decisions concerning each case. 
Forty-seven reports, or 8.1 per 
cent of the total showed the fol- 
lowing: 34 applications declined; 
10 policies issued with waivers; 
3 applications postponed. 

A reading of the new blanks re- 
vealed some interesting questions. 
One dealt with the factor of “un- 
fair business practises or deal- 
ings” in order that the report 
might make persons who are prone 
to exaggerate claims more easily 
recognizable. 

Another question contained the 
Phrase “if self-employed, is busi- 
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ness operated from home.” It was 
added at the suggestion of several 
users. A third new question con- 
cerned trailer residents who, ac- 
cording to some, are presenting an 
underwriting problem. 


WACO, TEXAS 
Nor Storm nor Flood 


The terriblé Waco, Texas, tor- 
nado left at least one thing un- 
scathed in its wake—the Amicable 
Life building which stood proud 
and undamaged when the winds 
had ceased. 


The skyscraper, built almost 





THIS PICTURE of the Amicable Life 
building was taken 12 days after the 
tornado. Telephone poles and lines have 
been restored since the disaster and 
much of the rubble removed from a five- 
story furniture store, a movie theater and 
a cafe which were completely destroyed 
on the space in the foreground. Damage 
to the Amicable structure, as reported 
by E. E. Roberts, agency manager, was 
only a few broken windows in the bank 
quarters on the first floor. 


EDITORS 


fifty years ago, shuddered slightly 
during the storm but, beyond a 
small crack in a stairway, damage 
was nil. Across the street, office 
buildings and shops became 
smashed rag dolls. 

A great many people, looking 
out of their windows after the 
storm, thought the damage less 
extensive than it actually was 
merely because they saw their fa- 
mous landmark standing intact. 
Unfortunately the rest of the city 
didn’t stand the strain so well. 

During the blow, the building 
became headquarters for Mayor 
Ralph Wolf and other city officials 
who worked, ate and slept within 
the confines of their impregnable 
fortress. Texans are sometimes ac- 
cused of boasting about them- 
selves; this is something they can 
be proud to tell. 


FIRE: 


Safety Trophy 


The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has announced it 
will offer an award, in the form 
of a specially designed cup to be 
known as the NAIA Fire Safety 
Award, to the state association of 
insurance agents which has per- 
formed the most outstanding work 
in fire safety for the current year. 

The new award was announced 
by John J. O’Toole, of St. Louis, 
chairman of the Fire Safety Com- 
mittee of NAIA, in his report to 
the Mid-year Meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of State Directors. 

The state group winning the 
award will keep the cup for the 

Continued on page 30 
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Examine Free ... anew guide 
to increased commissions 


SELLING ACCIDENT & 
HEALTH INSURANCE 
























































oman Dy Jerome S. Miller pesmmmenel 


Here are tested methods and techniques— 

plus easy-to-adapt tips and suggestions—on 

selling accident and healt) insurance. You 

get money-making information that can help 

you step up your commissions 25, 40, or 

even 100% in this lucrative new field: 

© how to develop a permanently ‘‘fat'’ 
prespnet list 

© tested, ready-to-use door openers 

© how to anticipate the 4 natural objec- 
tions and how to handle each one 

@ how to use letters to sell A & H 

© 5 appeals that make it easy for the 
hesitant prospect to say ‘‘yes'* 

© newest claim ling techniques, and how 

to use them to sell additional insurance 

how to eliminate periodic lapses 

how to keep your sales volume growing 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL: 


See for yourself how “Selling 
Accident & Health Insurance” 
can help you multiply your 
commissions. Use these 
tested, proven methods for 
ten days FREE, then remit 
only $395 in full payment— 
or return the book and owe 
nothing. 
Presses eeseseeeseeseeeeeseese 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M-SP-753 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me, for 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, a copy 
of SELLING ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE, by Jerome S. Miller. Within ten days | 
will either remit $3.95 (>lus few cents postage) in 
full payment, or return the book and owe nothing. 
Name ey 
Address 
City Zone State ms 
CO) SAVE! Send $3.95 with this coupon and we will pay © 
shipping charges. Same return-and-refund privilege. © 
See c ee SF SF SF SSF SF SF SS SS SS SS ee Se 








A NEW Approach 
to Fire Protection 











Want reliable, up-to-the-minute 
information on hose and - friction 
loss, sprinkler systems, relaying of 
engines — other important prob- 
lems you meet in your daily work? 

You'll find them in a hurry in a 
new book, FIRE PREVENTION 
AND PROTECTION FUNDA- 
MENTALS by Gilbert E. Stecher, 
noted teacher and consultant on fire 
problems. Just published by The 
Spectator, insurance authority since 
1868, this handsome, 744-page vol- 
ume describes Comburology, a new 
science of fire prevention and pro- 
tection. It’s a science based on solu- 
tions worked out by Mr. Stecher in 
his many years of field experience. 


For your future progress, order 
FIRE PREVENTION AND PRO- 
TECTION FUNDAMENTALS 
TODAY. $10 per copy. 
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Cross Country 


Continued from page 29 


year, after which it will be re- 
turned and presented to next 
year’s winner. Name of the award- 
winning association will be en- 
graved on the cup and, in addition, 
the winner will receve a plaque 
for permanent possession. 

Entry deadline is August 15, 
1953. Exhibits are not required 





Code regulations cannot be ex- 
pected. Building columns or walls 
fire proofed with plaster, concrete 
blocks, plaster boards, all look 
similar when they are completed, 
but the fire resistance may vary 
from a few minutes to several 
hours depending on the kind of 
materials used and their methods 
of assembly.” 

A word to the wise would seem 
to be sufficient. 








To encourage self-development by agents, Prudential Insurance Company is 
making available, for the first time under one cover, complete CLU and LUTC 
information. Above, A. J. Schick, CLU, Prudential training specialist (center) 
presents a copy of plan, now distributed through district and ordinary agencies, 
to B. N. Woodson, CLU Managing Director LUTC (left) and Harry Krueger, 
CLU, regional vice president ASCLU (right). 





but will be welcome and will assist 
the judges to pick the winner. 


FIRE: 
Wall Danger 


The fact that your house has 
fire-proof walls may not prevent it 
from being burned to the ground. 
Anyone doubting this would have 
been surprised to see the results 
of fires started in five miniature 
houses by A. J. Steiner of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories before mem- 
bers of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 

Mr. Steiner succeeded in show- 
ing what damage can be caused by 
faulty interpretation of “asbestos, 
concrete, plaster, fire-proof and 
non-combustible.” 

He added: “Unless building ma- 
terials and their methods of assem- 
bly into structures are properly 
inspected during manufacture and 
erection compliance with Building 


ELECTION: 
Madam President 


Add another name to the list of 
women who are filling positions 
formerly held by men. It is that of 
Miss Patricia L. Murphy, editor of 
four publications of the Kemper 
group of insurance companies, and 
she has been elected the first wo- 
man president of the Industrial 
Editors Association of Chicago, 
Inc. Miss Murphy, in private life 
Mrs. Leland L. Chesley, will take 
office July 1. 


MEDICAL EXPENSE: 
New Policy 


Families in Franklin County, 


Ohio, now can have a new medical- 
expense policy to help them meet 
the high cost of illnesses. The pol- 
icy is being provided by the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies. 

C. W. Leftwich, vice-president- 
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actuarial, said the new policy was 
designed “to supplement the pop- 
ular kind of medical insurance 
which covers only minor illnesses, 
hospitalization, and surgery up to 
a few hundred dollars.” 

Mr. Leftwich points out that the 
need for “backstop” coverage is 
emphasized by the fact that cata- 
strophic illnesses, though infre- 
quent, account for at least half of 
the medical expenses paid by 
American families. 

Under provisions of the policy, 
the companies will pay 80 per cent 
of the expenses in excess of the 
selected deductibles. The policy is 
available with deductibles of $250, 
$500, and $1,000. 

Among the expenses Farm Bu- 
reau Insurance will pay under the 
new plan are hospital bills, physi- 
cian’s and surgeon’s fees, nursing 
care, therapy, ambulance service, 
anesthetics, X-ray and laboratory 
examinations, and medical sup- 
plies such as drugs, blood plasma, 
artificia] limbs or eyes, casts, oxy- 
gen, and rental of a wheel chair 
and iron lung. 


WINDSTORM: 
Watch that Antenna 


Mounting claims for windstorm 
damage to TV antennas and masts 
have been making for sleepless 
nights recently. Insurance com- 
panies have found that much of 
the damage is actually due to cor- 
rosion or weakening of guide 
wires as the result of deposits of 
ice formed during winter months. 

George W. Rickard, Jr., vice- 
president of the Patriotic Group, 
is encouraged by the fact that 
agents are denying liability on 
supposedly windstorm claims 
which are due to the aforemen- 
tioned causes. 

The extended coverage in the 
company policies, says Mr. Rick- 
ard, applies to windstorm damage 
only. Unfortunately, many TV set 
Owners have assumed that ex- 
tended coverage is a cheap means 
to maintain their antennas and 
masts. 

While the company is pleased to 
pay all just claims, he added, un- 
less false claims are curbed it 
Means that the householder who 
does not have an outdoor antenna 
would be penalized rate-wise. 


July 1953 





Appearing in business magazines 














«+ You unintentionally injure someone while 
hunting .. . fishing . . . golfing 














» ++ @ passerby trips on your child's toy you can have... 


@ $10,000 LIABILITY PROTECTION 
@ LEGAL DEFENSE even though the claim is groundless. 
@ UP TO $250 MEDICAL COSTS for each non-resident injured. 


(FOR PERSONAL ACTIVITIES (except auto accidents) ANYWHERE !) 


* Also certain other household residents. 


OUR COMPREHENSIVE PERSONAL LIABILITY POLICY 

gives you all this for only $10 a year or $25 for three years. 
It’s protection you need the year ‘round and especially now 
during the active summer months! Call our agent 





in your community .. . or write us for his name. 


For the best in protection . . . 
Call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


moc coum COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 
Mergers, New Organizations 


Leslie Miller, executive vice presi- 
ident of the Louisville Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, has 
been named president of the 
company. 


Louis Fauser, vice president and 
associate actuary of the Bank- 
ers Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named president 
of the company. 


B. N. Woodson, CLU, has been 
named president of American 
General Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Houston. He recently 
resigned from the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 
and The Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council. 


W. L. Cobb, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, has 
been named president of the 
company. 


Charles C. Tachau, former presi- 
dent of the Louisville Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, has 
been named chairman of the 
board of the company. 


Burke Baker, founder and presi- 
dent of the American General 
Life Insurance Company, has 
been elected chairman of the 
board. 


Clement J. Smith, president of the 
American International Under- 
writers, has been named a direc- 
tor of Globe and Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company. 


Norman T. Carson, agency vice 
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president of Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has 
been elected to the company’s 
board of directors. 


A. J. Hettinger has been elected 
a director of the Glens Falls In- 
surance Group. He is a partner 
in the banking firm of Lazard 
Fréres. 


F. E. Amidon, vice president and 
secretary of the Northeastern 
Insurance Company of Hartford, 
has been elected a director of 
the company. 


Harold D. Hodgkinson, treasurer 
and general manager of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company, was 
elected a director of National 
Life Insurance Company of Ver- 
mont. 


H. Lewis Rietz, Lincoln National 
Life, has been named president 
of the Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference. 


Edmund P. Tobin, executive vice 
president of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed to the board of 
directors. 


Clair A. Jackson, member of the 
insurance firm of Gelvin, Jack- 
son & Starr of Meadville, Pa., 
has been elected a director of 
the Excelsior Insurance Com- 
pany. 


John F. Smith has been appointed 
secretary treasurer of the 
United States Branch of the 

















Edward C. Lechner, former executive 
vice president of General Fire and Cas- 
ualty Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the company. 


William S. Young- 
man, Jr., has been 
elected chairman of 
the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Globe 
and Rutgers Fire In- 
surance Company 


and the American 
Home Fire Assur- 
ance Company. 





W. H. Heineke has 
been elected vice 
president of the 
Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company 
and American Mo- 


torists Insurance 


Company. 


Roy A. Hesse has 
been elected execu- 
tive vice president 
of the Bituminous 
Casualty Corpora- 
tion and the Bitu- 
minous Fire and 
Marine Insurance 
Company. 





James R. Hughes, 
vice president of 
American Asso- 
ciated Companies, 
has been promoted 
to the St. Louis 
head office execu- 
tive staff. 
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Northern Assurance Company, 
Ltd. He is also secretary of the 
American Marine and General 
Insurance Company. 


Milton H. Cassidy has been pro- 
moted from assistant treasurer 
to treasurer of General Fire and 
Casualty Company. 


Ralph P. Schaberg has been elect- 
ed treasurer of the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company. Prior 
to this time, Mr. Schaberg was 
the mortgage loan representa- 
tive with the company. 


Arthur W. Strong has been aid- 
vanced to the position of trea- 
surer of the Lumber Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton. 


James W. Hitchens was elected 
corporate secretary of the Na- 
tional Union Insurance Com- 
panies. 


G. D. Brooks, former vice presi- 
dent and manager of the invest- 
ment department of the National 
Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, has been named vice 
president and treasurer of the 
company. 


Thomas F. Tarbell has been named 
a vice president and actuary of 
the Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies. He has been in charge 
of the Casualty and Fire Actu- 
arial Department. 


Lester F. Hall, company legal 
counsel, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the National Bankers 
Life Insurance Company. 


G. Frank Smith has been named 
financial vice president of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly trea- 
surer. 


Charles F. Littlepage has been 
named vice president of the 
Insurance Company of North 
America. Formerly, he was as- 
sistant vice president. 


William J. W. Merritt, CLU, has 
joined the Tennessee Life In- 
surance Company as vice presi- 
dent. 
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Newly appointed secretaries of the America Fire Insurance Group, (I. to r.) ore 
Frederic G. Busweil, secretary of the Fire companies, in charge of the Loss Depart- 
ment; Frank S. Ennis, secretary of all the companies, director of publicity; and 
William C. Moore, secretary of all the companies, coordinator of training and 
educational activities. 





Phillips T. Harig was named man- 
ager of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, American Oil Company. 


J. Howard Alltop, secretary of the 
American United Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed 
general chairman of the Indian- 
apolis Community Chest Cam- 
paign for 1953. 


James Scott King, secretary in 
charge of the Middle Depart- 
ment of the four fire companies 
of the America Fore Group, re- 
cently celebrated his 50th anni- 
versary of continuous business 
association with the organiza- 
tion. 


Charles C. Conlon, vice president 
in the Contract Bond depart- 
ment of the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty Company, has 
retired after a career that began 
in 1906. 


Marcellus M. McMicheal retired 
as supervisor of the Conserva- 
‘tion Division of Bankers Life 
Company after more than 45 
years of continuous service. 


Interbureau Insurance A.visory 
Group has elected four addi- 
tional company groups to mem- 
bership. They are National of 
Hartford Group, National Sure- 
ty Group, New Amsterdam 
Group, and the Yorkshire Group. 


Estate Life Insurance Company 
has been organized in Amarillo, 
Texas, as a limited capital stock 
company to write life, accident 


and health. The company will 
write only life at this time. 


Michigan Threshermen’s Mutual 
was dissolved in Ingham circuit 
court in Lansing, Michigan, re- 
cently. 


Farmers’ Mutual Fire and Light- 
ning Insurance Company has 
been organized in Mound City, 
Missouri, to do a general insur- 
ance business under the mutual 
plan of operation. 


American Fire and Marine Mutual 
Insurance Company has been or- 
ganized in St. Louis, Missouri, 
to do a general insurance busi- 
ness on a mutual basis. 


Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Companies has added three 
new members. These are: Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
Great Britain, Hudson Insur- 
ance Company of New York, and 
the Skandia Insurance Company 
of Sweden. 


J. M. Ferguson, Jr. and Associates 
have purchased the entire stock 
of the Insurors Indemnity and 
Insurance Company of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Southern Farm Bureau Life Insur- 
ance Company has passed the 
goal of $100 million in force. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
announces the establishment in 
the Home Office of a Policyown- 
ers Service Division. 
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No servicing headaches. 

It’s that simple! 

No specialized 

technical knowledge 

needed. You devote your : ead % - ak 2 


inet te produces | eemmeesiond IF YOU CAN READ THIS, 


profitable steps of making 


sales. We do the rest. a i Pat : a YOU CAN SELL 
We take all the follow-up . F | | TRUCK-BUS INSURANCE 


work off your hands. 


> 
To help you clinch 


the closings, we offer your 
prospects 24-hour engineering 
service, safety meetings, research 
programs, award systems, day and 
night claims service, mechanical 
inspections, highway driver-checks, 
and traffic-hazard reports. 

What else? Lower accident rates 
than the national average. 


And lower premiums. 


Who offers you all this? Markel. 
Largest company of its kind 

in the world, and specialists in the 
business for over a quarter of a 
century, Markel offers you a 

proved plan to profits in a truck-bus 
insurance field. Get the facts. 

Mail the coupon for complete details. 


Do it today. 


Look for this 
symbol of safety 
on America’s 
trucks & buses 





MARKEL SERVICE, INC., 
Richmond, Va., Dept. SP.-7 


Gentlemen: Yes, | am interested in selling 
this kind of coverage. Without obligation, 
send me at once all the details on Markel 
Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
Exclusive Underwrite1s for the 
American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. 


The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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ANY explanatory articles and 
M a considerable amount of 
sales literature have been pub- 
lished in connection with Section 
92(b) (1) (B) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which exempts from 
Federal income tax amounts up to 
$5,000 paid by an employer under 
contract to the beneficiaries of a 
deceased employee. 

However, it would be difficult to 
find many life insurance under- 
writers who fully understand this 
new provision of the tax law, and 
who are using it effectively in their 
field work. It is important to know 
all of the factors involved in this 
sort of an arrangement—namely, 
what the law does not provide, as 
well as what it does provide. This 
article will try to clarify the situa- 
tion. 

Prior to the enactment of this 
new provision of the Federal in- 
come tax law, there was quite a bit 
of confusion in regard to the tax- 
ability of payments made by an em- 
ployer to the family of a deceased 
employee. In certain cases, where 
an employer had made no arrange- 
ment with the employee during his 
lifetime as to what would happen 
after his death in the way of addi- 
tional compensation or payments to 
the family, and the employer con- 
tributed a reasonable amount to 
the family of the deceased em- 
ployee, such as two or three years 
of compensation, such a voluntary 
gesture on the part of the employer 
was considered as a gift and was 
exempt from income tax in the 
hands of the family, while in other 
cases, such payments were held to 
be additional compensation and, 
therefore, taxable. On the other 
hand, if there was a binding con- 
tract to continue the employee’s 
salary for a definite period of time, 
then such payments were consider- 
ed as compensation for services 
rendered during lifetime and, in 
most cases, were held subject to in- 
come tax. 

Now, the law provides that under 
such an arrangement where there 
is a binding contract, there will 
be no income tax imposed on 


amounts up to $5,000. It should be 
kept clearly in mind that the law 
does not provide for the taxability 
of payments made to the family of 
a deceased employee where there is 
no contract and where the employer 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Employee Death Benefits 


decides, after the death of the em- 
ployee, to make reasonable pay- 
ments to the family of such em- 
ployee as a gratuity—not as com- 
pensation for services rendered. 

Of course, there is nothing to 
prevent the taxing authorities from 
contending that such payments are 
subject to income tax, and to be 
exempt they must be paid under a 
binding contract. But, if the law 
is closely examined, it will be found 
that there is no basis for this con- 
tention. The law simply states that 
if the payments are made “under a 
contract * * * the aggregate 
amounts excludible * * * may not 
exceed $5,000.” 


Status Not Clear 


The question might then be 
asked: “How about the voluntary 
payments to the family of a de- 
ceased employee?” The answer 
might still be: “Who knows?” 

Up to this point, nothing has 
been said about the employer be- 
ing allowed to deduct such pay- 
ments for income tax purposes. It 
is to be assumed, of course, that if 
the employer enters into a binding 
contract to make such payments, 
that they would be deductible as a 
business expense under Section 
23(a) (1) of the Internal Revenue 


Code. On the other hand, there 
may be some question as to the de- 
ductibility of voluntary payments 
—not under a contract. Hence, the 
whole question of the tax conse- 
quences of voluntary payments is 
still much up in the air. It is quite 
certain that the new provision of 
the law has not solved the entire 
problem of employee benefit pay- 
ments at death. 

Congress should clarify this 
mixed-up situation at the earliest 
possible moment. Otherwise, the 
matter stands as follows: 


(1) If the employer contracts to 
pay the family of a deceased 
employee, regardless of their 
needs, $5,000: (a) The em- 
ployer may deduct the $5,000 
when he makes the payment, 
and (b) The employee’s family 
will not be taxed on the $5,000. 

(2) If an employer makes no con- 
tract to pay anything to the 
family of a deceased employee, 
but, out of the goodness of his 
heart, voluntarily pays $5,000 
to the family of a deceased em- 
ployee, that may be in dire 
need: (a) The employer has 
no assurance that he can de- 
duct such payment, and (b) 
The family of the deceased 


Continued on page 36 
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| MEN of VIRGINIA | 


Leadership 








ST tieg Kong te 
Surveyor at 15, colonel at 
22, Virginia legislator, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Con- 
tinental armies, first Presi- 
dent of the United States, 
Washington of Virginia led 
his people to victory in war 
and nationhood in peace. 


Today in the important field 
of life underwriting, the men 
of the Life of Virginia are 
demonstrating the finest 
qualities of leadership. In 
1952 they sold more ordinary 
life insurance per capita in 
the weekly premium divi- 
sion than the agents of any 
other combination company, 


This 82 year old company, 
with 1 billion dollars in 
force, is proud of its men 
of leadership. 


THE LIFE ‘Company 


=> of VIR 
i of VIRGINIA 











HOME OFFICE- 
Richmond, Va. 
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Write for copies of nationally known direc- 
tories giving complete lists of experienced 
insurance lawyers and independent adjusters. 


HUH; 9 INSURANCE COUNSEL 

tne 3 INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 

33 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
a. a * * — * * * 
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THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Tax Analysis 


Continued from page 35 


employee is not certain 
whether the payment is tax- 
able or not. 


How silly can the tax law get? 

There are many small businesses 
in this country, the owners of 
which would like to make some pro- 
vision for the families of their de- 
ceased employees, but who are un- 
able to look far enough into the 
future to be certain that the busi- 
ness would stand the strain of such 
a program on a binding contract 
basis. Certainly, these employers 
and the families of their deceased 
employees should not be discrimi- 
nated against in the matter of vol- 
untary payments after death from 
an income tax standpoint. 

In fact, it would seem to be more 
logical to extend the deduction and 
tax exemption of such payments to 
such cases than to those made on 
a “binding contract” basis. In the 
absence of any provision in the tax 
law on this point, it is recommended 
that the taxing authorities issue a 
ruling as to the manner in which 
they intend to treat voluntary pay- 
ments in the future, and if such 
ruling is not a favorable one, then 
Congress should step in and amend 
the law. 

There are also several other fac- 
tors in regard to this new provision 
of the tax law that should be given 
careful consideration by the life in- 
surance underwriter. 

In the first place, it should be 
kept in mind that the new provision 
has nothing whatsoever to say 
about the use of life insurance un- 
der the “binding contract’ basis. 
Naturally, life insurance does fit 
into the picture very effectively, but 
the law does not require that the 
binding contract be financed by life 
insurance or in any other manner. 

If, for example, an employer 
makes a binding contract with an 
employee to pay $5,000 to his family 
in the event of his death, and pur- 
chases life insurance for the pur- 
pose of financing the contract, the 
employer may receive a very sub- 
stantial benefit from such a plan. 


(a) The employer would not pay an 
income tax on the proceeds of the 
policy in the event of the death of 
the employee; (b) Regardless of 
the number of premiums he had 
paid for the policy, he could still 
deduct $5,000 for income tax pur- 
poses when the proceeds are paid 
to the family of the deceased em- 
ployee; and (c) The family of the 
deceased employee would not pay 
any income tax on the $5,000 re- 
ceived. 

It can be readily seen, therefore, 
that if the employee were to die 
prematurely, the cost of the plan 
to the employer would be substan- 
tially less than if it had not been 
financed with life insurance, and 
under most policy contracts, the 
employee would have to live a long 
period of time before the premium 
payments would equal the proceeds. 


Life Insurance Best 


Of course, there are other plans 
that the employer may use, but 
none of them will make such ade- 
quate provision for financing the 
arrangement as will the life insur- 
ance method. For example, the em- 
ployer can do nothing until the em- 


‘ ployee dies, and then pay the full 


death benefit out of the company’s 
treasury; he can set aside the 
amounts required to pay the death 
benefits in a special fund, which 
would be a very costly procedure; 
or he could set up a special account 
to gradually accumulate a fund for 
the purpose of making the death 
payments as they fall due, which is 
most uncertain as he cannot tell in 
advance when such payments will 
be required. It can be seen, there- 
fore, that the most logical and 
scientific method for financing such 
an arrangement is the life insur- 
ance way. 

Another factor to be taken into 
consideration is that the $5,000 
payment is the maximum amount 
allowed under the law—not the 
minimum amount. There are most 
certainly many employers in this 
country that would not be able or 
willing to set aside $5,000 for each 
of their employees whom they 
would like to share in such a plan. 
In many cases, however, they would 
be interested in agreeing to pay 
$1,000, $1,500, $2,000, or even $2,- 
500. 
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The life underwriter might miss 
many a good sale under this plan, 
if he tries to stretch it to the limit 
of $5,000, and could make many 
sales if he would suggest to the em- 
ployer that he should at least do 
something along this line, but al- 
ways within the limits of his finan- 
cial ability. There are many em- 
ployers who would prefer to have 
a fund of $1,000 on each employee, 
rather than to have the “hat passed 
around” the office, the shop or the 
plant, when an employee dies and 
his family is in neéd of financial 
aid. So, do not miss this oppor- 
tunity to get limited amounts of 
coverage when the $5,000 figure is 
out of line with the thinking of the 
employer. 

Another point that has been mis- 
understood by many life insurance 
underwriters pertains to the pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums 
by the employer. Many under- 
writers seem to have the impres- 
sion that the employer may deduct 
such premiums for Federal income 
tax purposes. This is not the case, 
where the employer is the bene- 
ficiary of the policies and collects 
the proceeds to pay to the family 
of the deceased employee under the 
binding contract. 


Premiums Deductible 


Of course, if the employer merely 
purchases the insurance and places 
the ownership of the contract in the 
employee, then he may deduct the 
premiums as additional compensa- 
tion to such employee, if reasonable 
in amount when added to present 
salary, but in such a case the em- 
ployee must include the premiums 
in his income tax as additional com- 
pensation. Naturally, the “binding 
contract” plan does not anticipate 
any such arrangement. 

It is believed that if the life in- 
surance underwriter will give some 
study and thought to this problem 
of employee death benefits, will 
present the plan to every employer 
in his community on a realistic 
basis, that he will reap a good har- 
vest in the form of increased pro- 
duction. It is not difficult to ob- 


tain a complete understanding of 
this plan and its benefits, and the 
time spent in such study and pre- 
sentation to employers will cer- 
tainly pay substantial dividends. 
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Make 
Prospecting 
The keen prospector of old knew how to 
Pa draw pay-dirt. He pitched his camp in a 
y relatively untapped spot. 
As a modern prospector, you have your own 
“relatively untapped spot.” It’s the market 
for Business Interruption Insurance. Many logical 
prospects for B.I.I. don’t even know this 
important coverage exists. 
There’s opportunity for you! 
Retail stores are al/ good prospects; good 
hotels and theaters, small machine shops. . . . 
almost any well-run business, especially the 
small and medium-sized ones need B.I.1. badly. 
Take another look at your own commercial and 
industrial clients ; maybe they’re prospects too. 
National of Hartford Agents have been digging away 
like this for some time—profitably too. 
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What a dog’s life they led! 

When their American mistress went to live in Jamaica 
for the winter, the dogs went with her. Three slept in 
the drawing room, and two in the kitchen, with three 
puppies. The two favorites slept in their wealthy owner’s 
bedroom. 

But one night she awoke with a start. A lock had been 
sprung, $23,500 in jewels stolen from her room — and 
all ten dogs were sleeping peacefully ! 

They’re in the doghouse now! 

Those pampered pooches could have cost her plenty — 
except for her American insurance. She recovered every 
cent. Her own U. S. broker had insisted she take out an 
AIU Personal Property policy before she set foot out- 
side the country. 

AIU (American International Underwriters) makes it 
easy for brokers to handle personal and business risks 
located overseas. Simply obtain the same sort of informa- 
tion required for domestic risks, and bring it to AIU. 
Specialists will draw up the coverage required. Such 
policies are subject to U. S. courts, yet they conform to 
every law of the foreign country concerned. Language 
and terms are American, understood by your client. 

Claims are handled on the spot. Payment is prompt, 
and in the same currency in which the premium is paid. 
This includes U. S. dollars where local laws permit. 

The U. S. foreign risk market is booming. Such risks 
are now found in every business community. Yet millions 
in commmissions are being harvested by less than 2% of 
U. S. brokers and agents! Check for prospects among 
your present accounts first. You may be in for a pleasant 
surprise! 

Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks. Take them to AIU — and AIU is your 
expert! For full information and literature, write to 
Dept. S of the AIU office nearest you. 


RLD 
FZ ot ie American 
a ~ < MM International 
* 1 Underwriters 


New York 5, N. Y.... oa om 102 Maiden Lane 
Boston 9, Mass. 148 State Street 
Washington 6, D. C. . ....812 Barr Building 
Atlanta 3, Ga. ; 307 Candler Building 
Detroit 26, Mich. CE Aa ; Free Press Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois ieeaneuhiia 208 So. La Salle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas ; 801 Corrigan Tower 
Houston 2, Texas LAR ELEMS ......1619 Melrose Building 
San Francisco, Calif. 206 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. ; 612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Wash. Te ULL UL 
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Business Coverages Explained 


Another in the series of manage- 
ment aids for small business is the 
pamphlet entitled, “Business In- 
surance—IV.” In it are discussed 
the following coverages: boiler and 
machinery, glass, and credit. Un- 
der each form of insurance the 
need, benefits, coverage, and types 
of possible loss are pointed out. 

This continues the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s series on Busi- 
ness Insurance of which the first 
appeared in July 1952. 


For Further Information Circle 102 on Card. 


Tape Recorder Is Portable 


An innovation in the tape re- 
cording field is the completely port- 
able, self-powered Cub Corder, 
product of Ectro, Inc. Suggested 
by its manufacturer for use by 
claims adjusters, who require ac- 
curate and complete information 
recorded from any location, it fea- 
tures easy recording, playback, 
erase, monitoring and battery re- 
charging in one compact unit 
weighing less than 13 pounds. 


For Further Information Circle 103 on Card. 


Safe Protects Office Records 


For complete record protection, 
Diebold, Inc., has developed the 
electric Rekordesk safe which 
houses and protects records in 
the work area, and presents the 
records at the proper height for 
counter posting or reference. The 
trays can be removed for audit, 
analysis, or other requirements. 

The feature of this product is 
that it automatically closes and 
locks at the touch of a button, 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 





thus saving time at the beginning 
and end of each day as well as 
giving fire protection. 


For Further Information Circle 104 on Card. 


Incentive Systems Described 


Insurance executives can now 
obtain a new booklet entitled, “The 
Incentive Story,” which illustrates 
all phases of incentive planning 
from conception to results.  In- 
cluding a display of prize-cam- 
paign themes and the secrets of 
prize winning employees, it gives 
case records of campaigns used by 
leading insurance companies as 
well as other industrial firms. 


For Further Information Circle 105 on Card. 


Percentages Should Be Played 


The Atlantic Companies are re- 
peating their offer of a booklet en- 
titled, “When You Buy Insurance, 
Play the Percentages!” The prin- 


INSURANCE 


USE REPLY CARD ON NEXT PAGE 


For additional information on 
one or more of these items, de- 
tach the reply card. Circle on it 
the number or numbers corres- 
ponding to the figures listed after 
each item or each advertisement 
in which you are interested. Fill 
in the blanks with your name and 
address and drop the card in 
the mail. 











ciple discussed is a composite of 
over 100 years’ experience, and is 
applicable to both the individual 
and corporate buyer of insurance, 
according to the companies. 


For Further Information Circle 106 on Card. 


Office Furniture Can Be Mixed 


Steel office furniture, known as 
Rock-a-File, is designed so that 
each piece, although an independ- 
ent unit, can be used with other 
units to achieve a wide variety of 
arrangements. Available in a full 

Continued on page 40 





Visible files in Rock-a-File interchangeable Office Furniture Line 








Products and Services 


Continued from page 39 


selection of pieces, this furniture 
is reported to afford the user 
greater comfort and efficiency in 
less floor space. 


For Further Information Circle 107 on Card. 


Foam Fights Petroleum Fires 


A spray type foam maker, de- 
signed to blanket flames with air 
foam to cover a wide area at one 
time, has been developed by Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company. In- 
tended for overhead protection of 
medium sized petroleum and chemi- 
cal hazards, the foam maker is 
about 15 inches long and 2% inches 
in diameter. A mixture of water 
and foam compound is supplied to 
the foam maker and the foam is 
formed mechanically, expanding to 
about eight times its volume. 


Fer Farther Information Circle 108 on Card. 


Paper Disks Used for Dictation 


With the new Voice Master 
Magic Discs you talk on paper. 
Product of the Magnetic Recording 
Industries, this dictating equip- 
ment includes paper disks which 
can be folded, reused, or redic- 
tated over for corrections. The 
velvetone sound system used, ac- 
cording to its manufacturer, com- 
bines crystal clear intelligibility 








Uses Magnetic Recording 


with utmost listening comfort. The 
instrument, result of postwar de- 
velopment of magnetic recording, 
weighs only 12 pounds. 


For Further Information Circle 109 on Card. 
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Register Gives A & H Picture 


If you want to know the posi- 
tion of a company in the Accident 
and Health field at a glance, the 
Spectator Accident Insurance 
Register is your book. It covers 
companies writing A & H insur- 
ance as well as Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield and other hospital associa- 
tions, showing a complete, up-to- 
date picture of the entire field 
with operating results for each 
company. Figures are compara- 
tive for recent years and present 
the latest available financial and 
underwriting results with signifi- 
cant ratios for easy comparisons. 


For Further Information Circle 110 on Card. 


Statistical Typing Tips Given 

According to a new folder pub- 
lished by International Business 
Machines, statistical typing can 
be as easy as typing regular cor- 
respondence. Called “Easy, Fast 
Statistical Typing,” the free folder 
describes IBM’s electric typewriter 
with decimal tabulation and how 
to use it in preparing statistical 
reports. 

The typewriter has nine addi- 
tional touch tabular keys above the 
numerical row. These are touched 
to move the carriage to the exact 
digit position. In addition, the 
folder offers enumeration of the 
preparatory steps for statistical 
typing functions. 


For Further Information Circle 111 on Card. 


Typewriter Has Duplex Feature 


Eye appeal to command corre- 
spondence attention is the aim of 
the newly-developed Underwood 
Electric Duplex Carbon and Fabric 
Ribbon typewriter. This combina- 
tion permits the use of either type 
of ribbon and makes the machine 
suitable for executive correspon- 
dence, sales letters, display, adver- 
tising, master copy for photo offset, 
multilith or image reproductions, 
according to the company. 


For Further Information Circle 112 on Card. 


Chair Adjusted for Comfort 


Slim Jim or his stouter brother 
will find the adjustable Cosco 
“Executive” chair an effective aid 
to “fatigue-defeat.” Product of 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Cor- 





poration, the chair features on- 


the-spot adjustment without tools 
for the angle, slope, height, and 
tension of the seat and back. 


For Further Informetion Circle 113 on Card, 


Confidential Intercom Possible 

To satisfy the need by many 
executives for strictly confidential 
two-way inter-office communica- 





Private Inter-com System 


tions, Executone has introduced its 
new Multiple Handset Intercom 
System. The user in the exposed 
area speaks through the hand set 
in a quiet voice. His voice is heard 
clearly in the central location 
where the employee answers the 
call through a staff station. His 
reply is heard only by the user. 


For Further Information Circle 114 on Card. 


Associations’ Work Described 


A bulletin describing the lead- 
ing trade and public service asso- 
ciations in the fire and casualty 
insurance industry has been pre- 
pared by the Security-Connecticut 
Insurance Companies. 

The bulletin describes in detail 
the activities of four of the major 
public service organizations, as 
well as the work of various na- 
tional, regional, and state trade and 
public service associations. 


For Further Informatton Circle 115 on Card. 


Clock Allows Advertising Space 


An opportunity to combine ad- 
vertising and customer service is 
afforded by the use of the plastic 
illuminated clock sign, product of 
the Ohio Advertising Display Com- 
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pany. It is suggested, by the man- 
ufacturer, that about one quarter 
of the sign’s message area be de- 
voted to the name of the agent, and 
the remaining portion be an insur- 
ance reminder, naming the com- 
pany, types of coverages, and the 
company slogan. 

For Further Information Circle 116 on Card. 


Chicago Street List Ready 


The Chicago Street Address Di- 
rectory listing more than 1,000,000 
families and businesges by street 
address, is available. Enabling 
subscribers to plan sales  terri- 
tories, mailing lists, telephone cam- 
paigns, and make other sales pro- 
grams, the book is leased on a 
yearly basis. 


For Further Information Circle 117 on Card. 


Book Outlines Sales Technique 


A pocket size booklet entitled, 
“Step Out and Sell,” has been writ- 
ten by W. E. Holler, a former sales 
manager of General Motors. Mr. 
Holler called “one of America’s 
greatest living salesmen” in infor- 
mation about the book, has included 
in this offering the sales ideas and 
philosophies gained from his years 
of experience. 

A sample from the chapter, “Yes, 
But !”—“When a prospect raises ob- 
jections for not buying, or gives 
excuses or reasons why he cannot, 
the yes, but program brings him 
back into the channel of your sales 
conversation. .. .” 

For Further Information Circle 118 on Card. 


Data Given On Estate Builder 


United States Life Insurance 
Company has published a booklet 
entitled “Basic Estate Builder 
(Ages 0-14), 5-1 for Daughter or 
Son.” It includes the details of 
this policy for each age up to and 
including 14. 

For Further Infermation Circle 119 on Card. 


Dictating—Transcribing Unit 
A combination dictating and 

transcribing unit has been added 

to the office dictating field. Manu- 





Dupli-Voice Plays Dual Role 


factured by the Dupli-Voice Com- 
pany, the instrument utilizes the 
magnetic recording principle with 
a flexible, re-usable recording belt 
to achieve high fidelity. A switch 
which can be turned to either Dic- 
tate or Transcribe makes the dual 
use of the machine possible. The 
manufacturer points out also that 
the machine weighs only 12 
pounds and measures 6 inches by 
10 inches. 


For Further Information Circle 121 on Card. 


Chemical Safety Rules Listed 


Rules and regulations for han- 
dling, storing and shipping of 
ethyl acetate are described in de- 
tail in a new safety data sheet pub- 
lished by the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. In addition 
to pointing out the hazards of han- 
dling this “flammable liquid,” the 
booklet includes ICC regulations on 
loading and unloading, and first 
aid procedures to be used in case 
of exposure to excessive vapors. 


For Further Information Circle 122 on Card. 








Film Shows Office Furniture 


At right is a scene from the new color film 
showing a complete line of office steel chairs 
in a wide range of colors and upholsteries 
now available for all insurance men who are 
responsible for decoration or seating in the 
office. The film comes with a new type of 
desk-top projector and a TV-like screen for 
ease of showing. Prepared by the Harter 
Corporation, the film has a running time of 
10 minutes. 


For Further Information Circle 120 on Card. 
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Guide to Stockholder Relations 


Written by a group of security 
analysts, a new, 60-page manual, 
“A Company Guide to Effective 
Stockholder Relations,” has made 
its appearance. Based on the 
thesis that investment opinion is 
controlled by the small group of 
professional investors, the booklet 
holds that they should receive the 
major share of attention in a cor- 
porate stockholder relations pro- 
gram. 

It covers the subject of stock- 
holder relations from the view- 
point of the investor owned cor- 
poration, with attention to the role 
of the security analyst and the im- 
plications of federal law. 


For Further Information Circle 123 om Card. 


Survey Aids Financial Plan 

A new portfolio enables the life 
insurance agent to give his pros- 
pect a survey of his lifetime finan- 
cial plan in visual form. Designed 
to put selling on a high plane of 
service and establish the agent’s 
interest in his client’s welfare, the 
whole system is described in a new 
booklet published by Remington 
Rand Inc. 


For Further Information Circle 124 on Card. 


Chart Pictures Progress 


The Controla-Chart, a_three- 
color guide to progressive opera- 
tions, sales performances, sched- 
ules and the like, has been mar- 
keted by the Victor Safe & Equip- 
ment Company. According to the 
company, one or more boards com- 
bined with the proper accessories 
will create a chart that is custom 
made for your needs. 


For Further Information Circle 125 on Card. 


Portable Light Doesn't Get Hot 


Two new fluorescent portable in- 
spection units with or without 
magnification are being offered by 
Stocker & Yale. Designed for use 
wherever close viewing is neces- 
sary, these appliances feature in- 
tense glare-free white light with- 
out the problem of heat. The two 
or four power lens is straddled by 
twin fluorescent lamps for maxi- 
mum seeing ability and comfort. 


For Further Information Circle 126 on Card. 
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Golfer's Liability 


Q. What department writes this 
coverage? 


A. Casualty. 


Q. How is it written? 


A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 
Q. What does this policy provide? 


A. The company agrees: (a) to 
pay any loss (within the policy 
limits) by reason of the liability 
imposed by law upon the insured 
for damages, including damages 
for care, maintenance and loss of 
services, on account of bodily in- 
juries or death of any person or 
persons, alleged to have been suf- 
fered as the result of an accident 
during the policy period and 
caused by the insured while prac- 
tising or playing golf (also, when 
property damage liability is in- 
cluded, loss from the insured’s 
liability for damages on account 
of destruction or other damage to 
property); (b) to defend in the 
name and on behalf of the insured, 
all claims or suits for such in- 
juries or damage for which the 
insured is alleged to be liable; 
(c) to pay costs and expenses in- 
curred in defending the suit, court 
costs taxed against the insured, 
bond premiums, and interest on 
the judgment not in excess of the 
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policy limits, and (d) to repay 
first-aid costs incurred by the 
insured. 


Exclusions 
Q. What are the exclusions? 


A. Under bodily injury liability, 
the policy does not cover any ob- 
ligation assumed by or imposed 
upon the insured under any work- 
men’s compensation law or agree- 
ment. Under property damage lia- 
bility, the policy does not cover 
property owned by or in the cus- 
tody or control of the insured. 


Rates 


Q. What are the approximate 
rates? 


A. Typical rates for: (1) in- 
dividual policies—Bodily injury 
($5,000/$10,000): 1 year $3.30; 


3 years $7.70; Property Damage 
($1,000): 1 year $2.00; 3 years 
$5.00; (2) Family policies, 1 year 
$5.00; 3 years $12.50; Property 
Damage ($1,000): 1 year $2.00; 
3 years $5.00. 


Hints on Golfer's Equipment and 
Liability Insurance 
By The Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies 


A golf liability insurance policy 
insures against loss or expense on 








account of personal injury dam- 
age suits resulting from accidents 
which occur during practice or 
participation in any game of golf. 
The policy not only provides legal 
defense, but will also pay any ver- 
dicts up to the policy limits. 

Many serious accidents happen 
on golf courses. No one can vell 
when a misplaced shot or a swing- 
ing club may injure some other 
player, a caddy or an onlooker. In 
many cases, a claim for damages is 
brought against the unfortunate 
player. He must provide himself 
with legal defense and if a verdict 
is awarded against him, he must 
pay, even though this may neces- 
sitate the sale of property, or se- 
curities at a great loss. 

Golf insurance may well be the 
agent’s entering wedge to the best 
class of insurance prospects. Golf 
club members and many go-as- 
they-please players own comfort- 
able homes, drive good cars, travel 
hither and yon, and in other ways 
make themselves idea] prospects 
for many forms of insurance. Golf 
Insurance — an inexpensive yet 
really valuable form of protection, 
practically indispensable to every 
golfer who does not play a solo 
game on his own private course, 
will win you a hearing from these 
people and classify you with them 
as an alert, on-your-toes insurance 
man. You should have no real dif- 
ficulty in selling them this and 
other necessary coverages. 

For the campaign, first you need 
a prospect list. Begin with your 
present customers who play golf. 
Then add the members of your 
local club. If you are not a mem- 
ber, perhaps a friend or customer 
of yours who belongs to the club 
can help you secure a list. 

Or you might call on the club 
professional and try to sell him a 
policy—show him why the mem- 
bers of the club need the coveraye 
—and ask him for his cooperation. 
Next, if there is a pay-as-you-play 
course in your locality, visit the 
manager and secure a list of those 
who played the course last year. 
The caddy master or the profes- 
sional at your public course is in a 
position to supply you with some 
good names for your list. 

A Golfer’s Liability policy for 
families is also possible at a 
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slightly higher premium. The word 
“insured” includes the name “in- 
sured” and, if resident of his 
household, his spouse and rela- 
tives of either under the age of 21 
years. The policy includes cover- 
age for liability to any employee cf 
insured who may be serving as 
caddy or otherwise, except obliga- 
tions payable under any compen- 
sation law. 

Liability insurance may also be 
purchased by golf instructors and 
covers shops used for incidental 
sales, repair and storage of golf 
equipment, instruction to others, 
practicing and/or participation in 
any game of golf. The rates are 
slightly higher than for the indi- 
vidual or family policies being 
$7.50 for one year, or $18.75 for 
three years. 

Golf driving ranges are also in- 
surable against bodily injury aad 
property damage claims. The 
charge is $.50 per $100 of receipts 
for Bodily injury and $.05 for 
property damage. 


Covered Under Comprehensive 
Liability Policy 


The Comprehensive Personal Li- 
ability policy includes indemnity 
for claims resulting from all sports 
as well as other personal activi- 
ties. Persons carrying this broad 
contract have no need for Golfer’s 
Liability Insurance. 


Combination Policies 


A number of companies issue 
combination policies providing per- 
sonal accident insurance, a prop- 
erty floater covering golf equip- 
ment as well as indemnity fer 
bodily injury and property claims 
resulting from the insured’s par- 
ticipation in this report. 
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Out of the muck and misery of ramshackle slums are 


springing all over our land, clean, modern homes. What 




































Pertinent Statistics 


January 1, 1953 


Insurance In Force Over $669,000,000 
Assets Over $158,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over $ 69,000,000 
Certificates In Force Over 449,000 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Legal Reserve Fraternal Life Insurance 
HOME OFFICE: APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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surer way than happy wy through slum clearance 
to bring appreciation of Country—of unassailable 
patriotism. 
The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 117 years. 
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Insuring Credit 


Continued from page 19 


will, credit insurance is primarily 
of benefit and of most importance to 
the borrower or the instalment pur- 
chaser. It is the response to the 
demand for protection in the event 
of the interruption or end of earn- 
ing capacity. .In the field of credit, 
for many borrowers the main secu- 
rity which they can offer in support 
of willingness to pay is earning 
capacity. 


Provides Protection 


Consequently, such borrowers 
need and seek assurance that, in the 
event of accident, illness or death, 
the purposes of their borrowing 


will not be defeated or their value 
lost and that this can be done with- 
out hardship to the borrowers or 
their families and with satisfaction 
to the lenders. Credit insurance 
protects a borrower’s family and his 
investment by insuring his ability 
to pay against injury, illness or 
death. 

The potential place which credit 
insurance as a concomitant to con- 
sumer credit has in our economy 
can be measured in a general way 
by a quick look at some statements 
about consumer credit. It appears 
that three of every five families 
have instalment debts of some kind. 
Over half of all new cars are sold on 
instalment payments at time of de- 
livery. Furniture sales show about 
70 per cent to be on credit. Over 
85 per cent of purchases of homes 





A SPECTATOR FEATURETTE 


Promotion, on the Record 


Hollywood, movie stars, and even talking dogs were all combined in a striking 
piece of insurance promotion, which THE SPECTATOR cites for its appeal and 
originality. The 10-inch record and album, pictured above, is Central Mutual 
Insurance Company's method of presenting this year's direct mail program to 


its 3,000 agents. 


Patterned after the popular children's albums, Central Mutual's novel pro- 
motion piece contained the entire description of the direct mail plan on the 
record, with excerpts and samples printed on the rest of the album's pages. 


"Chief," the Dalmatian which has become the company's trade mark, dec- 
orated the portfolio and even spoke on the record. Screen star Hy Averback 
spoke the part of "Chief" while actors Del Sharbutt and Peter Leeds also 


had parts. 


The whole package was planned for the company by the Howard Swink 
Advertising agency, and the record was made in Hollywood. 


involve financing on credit. Brief 
consideration of these statistics 
points up the value of credit insur- 
ance in our economy to the degree 
that credit insurance underwrites 
consumer credit. 


Covered By Law 


With the development of the de- 
mand for credit insurance, it is 
natural that the legal foundation 
for its use has become well estab- 
lished in most states under both 
general and special laws. Interest 
in model rules and regulations on 
the part of both the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
and the leaders in the Consumer 
Credit Insurance Industry is mu- 
tual and has developed mutually. 
Both the N.A.I.C. and the Consumer 
Credit Insurance Association as 
representative of the credit insur- 
ance business are active in guarding 
against any abuses such as might 
be practiced by individual lenders 
or insurance carriers in selling 
amounts of insurance in excess of 
the original indebtedness, or mak- 
ing the term of coverage longer than 
the term of indebtedness or relat- 
ing commissions directly to losses 
paid. 


Can Be Regulated 


The danger of such possible evils 
is a matter amenable to regulation 
of the operation of the business, 
inasmuch as the abuses as such are 
isolated and are not inherent in the 
purpose, function or usual operation 
of credit insurance. The industry 
leaders and the commissioners are 
agreed that statutory or regulatory 
controls can be provided without 
prohibiting the sale of credit insur- 
ance. 

From the consumer’s point of 
view, which, as has been said, is 
the most important point of view, 
the value of credit insurance can be 
summarized as the only way where- 
by he can be sure that his obliga- 
tions will be met in the event of dis- 
ability or death, giving protection 
to his family when it is most needed 
and relieving endorsers, friends and 
relatives of responsibility for his 
debts, at the same time protecting 
his credit rating and that of his 
family. In a word, credit insurance 
provides one of the best ways to- 
ward a debtor’s peace of mind. 
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verdict... 





By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Mental Anguish 


Ira F. Archer was an experienced 
life insurance agent. He entered 
into a brokerage agreement with 
the Continental Assurance Com- 
pany on August 15, 1950, which 
provided, among other things, that 
“This agreement is subject to the 
right of the Company to decline ac- 
ceptance of any business not ac- 
ceptable to it, or to change or with- 
draw any form of policy; and this 
agreement is subject to termination 
by either party at any time upon 
written notice to the other.” 


Paratrooper Applies 


Thereafter, Archer took an ap- 
plication from a Major Peters for 
$10,000 ordinary life. Major Peters 
was a paratrooper stationed at Fort 
Campbell, Kentucky. The com- 
pany rejected the application. 
Archer brought suit against the 
company claiming he had been dam- 
aged in his business reputation and 
had suffered humiliation and morti- 
fication with his prospective clients. 
He contended that before getting 
the application from Major Peters 
he went to see Mr. Metcalf, presi- 
dent of the company’s general agent 
in Louisville; that Metcalf told him 
the company was writing life poli- 
cies without a war risk and avia- 
tion exclusion on Army personnel; 
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that while he was there Metcalf 
called the home office and then told 
him, “There it is, go write the busi- 
ness.” 

The company denied that Met- 
calf had been given any authoriza- 
tion to write such a risk. 

After hearing all the evidence, 
the court dismissed Archer’s suit, 
saying: 

There is no merit in plaintiff’s 
suit. According to his statement, 
Metcalf said to him, “There it is, 
go write the business.” 

A court cannot spell out of this, 
authority on the part of Metcalf 
to bind the Continental Assurance 
Company to issue a_ particular 
policy, nor can this authority be 
sufficient foundation for damage to 
plaintiff’s business or his feelings 
or prestige. 

It is elementary that at common 
law and in Kentucky, compensatory 
damages for mental anguish, unac- 
companied by physical injury is not 
an element of damage for breach 
of contract. The exception to this 
rule is damages arising out of a 
failure to transmit a death mes- 
sage by a public communication 
agency, but the general rule is that 
breaches of contract cannot be a 
means for the recovery of damages 
for mental suffering. (Archer v. 
Continental, U. S. District Court, 
Western District of Kentucky, 
Sept. 9, 1952.) 


Does an 0.L.T. Policy Cover an 
Assault by Your Partner? 


Cronin and Leventhal were part- 
ners operating the Concourse Resi- 
dence Club. Morgan, their tenant, 
suffered personal injuries because 
of an assault by Leventhal while on 
their premises. At the time Cronin 
was in another state, and the as- 
sault was not committed at his di- 
rection. 

Morgan brought a lawsuit in New 
York to recover damages against 
Cronin and Leventhal “individually 
and as co-partners doing business 
under the name and style of Con- 
course Residence Club.” The 
Greater New York Taxpayers Mu- 
tual Insurance Association had is- 
used an O. L. T. liability policy to 
Cronin and Leventhal and were 
given notice of the suit but refused 
to defend. 

The case was dismissed as to 
Cronin individually, but a judgment 
was obtained against him and Lev- 
enthal as co-partners, the jury hav- 
ing found that the assault was com- 
mitted by Leventhal in the ordinary 
course of the business of the part- 
nership. Under the New York Part- 
nership Law, Cronin was individ- 
ually liable to the plaintiff, Morgan, 
for the judgment. 


Plaintiff Brings Suit 

Since the judgment was unsatis- 
fied, the plaintiff, Morgan, brought 
an action against the carrier, 
Greater New York Taxpayers, 
claiming that the policy covered the 
judgment. The policy was in the 
usual form providing that “assault 
and battery shall be deemed an ac- 
cident unless committed by or at 
the direction of the assured.” 

The “Definitions” read: “2(a) 
The word ‘assured’ used in this pol- 
icy shall mean the individual, part- 
nership * * * named in declaration 
3, and includes not only such named 
Assureds but also any partner, ex- 
ecutive officer or director thereof 
while acting within the scope of his 
duties as such.” 

The Declarations read: “1. Name 
of Assured MURRAY CRONIN 
AND MORRIS LEVENTHAL 
* * * 3° The assured ARE INDI- 
VIDUALS (individuals, Partner- 
ship, Corporation, Trustee or es- 
tate).” 
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The company was successful in 
defending the action by Morgan in 
the trial court and on appeal to the 
Appellate Division. However, the 
New York Court of Appeals re- 
versed the lower courts, saying: 


Question of Coverage 


“Defendant argues that the pol- 
icy excluded from coverage assaults 
‘committed by or at the direction 
of the Assured’ and that the as- 
sault by Leventhal is within the ex- 
clusion, i. e., an assault committed 
by the assured. The policy states, 
and defendant concedes, that Cro- 
nin and Leventhal were insured as 
individuals. Thus, defendant’s po- 
sition that the assault was commit- 
ted by the ‘Assured’ does not rest 
upon the fact that Leventhal, who 
committed the assault, was named 
as an assured in the ‘Declarations’ 
as quoted. Reliance is placed upon 
the quoted ‘Definitions’ section, 
which provides that the term ‘As- 
sured’ includes, in addition to the 
named assured, a partner of the 
named assured. The situation then 
is the same as if separate policies 
had been issued to Cronin and Lev- 
enthal and we were concerned here 
only with the policy issued to Cro- 
nin. Thus, Leventhal, as partner of 
the named asured, Cronin, is an ad- 
ditional assured, as far as Cronin 
is concerned, by virtue of the ‘Defi- 
nitions’ section, and the question 
for decision is whether the provi- 
sion excluding from coverage as- 
saults committed by the assured 
denies to the named assured cover- 
age for liability imposed upon him 
by reason of an assault committed 
by a defined additional assured. 

“Clearly the reason for the exclu- 
sion from coverage of an assault 
committed by or at the direction of 
the assured is that it would not be 
in accord with public policy to in- 
demnify a person for losses incur- 
red as a consequence of his criminal 
acts. That, we think, and nothing 
more is the intent of that exclusory 
provision. The denial of coverage 
to an assured for liability imposed 
upon him for an assault in which 
he himself took no part finds no 
justification in the policy which 
lies behind the exclusory provision. 
To indemnify him does not save 
him from the consequences of his 


Continued on page 48 
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THIEVING is 
THRIVING 


lt is a fact that there are more bur- 
glaries than fires in the United States 
and it is estimated that 47 burglaries 
occur every hour, yet the public has 
not been made sufficiently aware of 
the need for burglary insurance. Here 
is protection everyone needs. Stealing 
cannot be stamped out, but the resultant 
loss can! Friendly, aggressive under- 
standing of burglary problems, com- 
bined with the means to solve them, are 
valuable tools in any agent's kit, and 
an excellent reason to sell a burglary 


policy today and every day. 
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CONSERVATION 


of business is neither just a phrase nor 
mere wishful thinking. Profitable per- 
sistency in the Equitable Life of lowa = 
is the logical result of the acquisi- 1 
tion of quality business by career life = 
underwriters. Proof are LIAMA 
reports that for many years the 
Company has had one of the 
most favorable positions in con- wi 
servation of business among al inst 
the 27 companies having one nN 
billion or more of ordi- Ny 
nary insurance in force. 
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Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 47 


criminal act for he committed none. 
* & & 

“We believe that the meaning 
which we attribute to the exclusory 
provision is the only proper one. 
If defendant intended the exclusory 
provision to mean more than that, 
i.e., to mean that there is no obliga- 
tion to indemnify an assured for 
liability resulting from an assault 
committed by another assured, it 
should have made that intention 
known. 


Broadens Protection 


“Defendant urges, however, that 
that intention is manifested in the 
policy’s definition of the term ‘As- 
sured.’ The term as there defined 
includes partners of the name as- 
sured. Hence, defendant concludes, 
the assault by Leventhal was an 
‘Assault * * * committed by the 
* * * Assured’ and not within the 
coverage of the policy. But that 
argument, based upon the ‘Defini- 
tions’ section, cannot withstand 
analysis. Defendant, we _ think, 
seeks to turn to its own advantage 
a provision of the policy intended 
to benefit, not to prejudice, the 
named assured. The ‘Definitions’ 
section, by assigning a broad mean- 
ing to the term ‘Assured,’ extends 
coverage to various persons in ad- 
dition to the named assured. That 
section which might be termed an 
‘additional assured’ provision 
serves as an inducement to pur- 
chase insurance to one contemplat- 
ing taking out a liability policy, by 
affording coverage, without. added 
premium, to others in addition to 
the applicant. To hold that such a 
provision, purporting as it does to 
broaden coverage by extending it 
to additional assureds, works a re 
duction in the coverage which 
would be afforded to the named in- 
sured in the absence of such pro 
vision is not in harmony with the 
true, beneficial purpose of the pro- 
vision.” (Morgan v. Greater New 
York Taxpayers, N. Y. Court of 
Appeals, April 16, 1953.) 
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E—the people—have a les- 

son to learn and a decision to 
make. Neither is going to be easy. 
The lesson is how to cooperate. 
The decision—whether we really 
want a sound dollar. 

Most any one will say—why cer- 
tainly we should cooperate as a 
nation, and as for a sound dollar 
isn’t that one of the reasons we 
elected Ike? Unfortunately, ac- 
tions usually speak louder than 
words, and our actions since last 
November have shown few signs 
of realizing the importance of co- 
operating for a sound fiscal policy 
—the policy we presumably voted 
for in the last election. 

First, let’s take the lesson of co- 
operation. For twenty years we 
have been accustomed to pressure 
group action, and in one way or 
another the objectives of the group 
were usually realized. Little 
thought was given to the overall 
effect on the finances of the gov- 
ernment. As the government it- 
self was running deficits and 
spending money with abandon, 
there was little incentive for the 
public to consider the long range 
effect of such pressures. 


Economy for Others 


Now—after twenty years of that 
type of thinking—we are asked to 
curb our pressure groups and to 
make fewer demands for appropri- 
ations that do nct fit in too well 
with the new planning of govern- 
ment. The overall reaction to date 
has been, Economize sure, but— 
“don’t step on me.” 

The Air Force, as an example, 
kicked up quite a fuss over a re- 
duction in the appropriation for 
the next fiscal year, claiming the 
reduction would endanger our na- 
tional safety. No one wants to 
endanger our national safety, and 
the cut was recommended after 
careful thought by the Administra- 
tion. The point here is that any 
Suggested reduction, instead of 
immediately arousing a violent re- 
action with predictions of calam- 
ity or an inevitable future crisis, 
should be approached as possible 
of achievement. 

Such an approach requires a 
change in public thinking. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower put the problem 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


What Is a Real Dollar Worth to You? 


most succinctly in his May ad- 
dress on fiscal policy—“You and 
your fellow citizens who want 
your government to spend less, 
must yourselves practice self re- 
straint in the demands you make 
on government.” 

A realignment of thinking on 
the question of economy is essen- 
tial among government agencies, 
labor unions and industrial or- 
ganizations, as well as the re- 
quests by the States for govern- 
ment aid. This new trend of 
thought will not be easy to devel- 
op, but is necessary if we are to 
achieve a balanced economy. 
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The decision as to whether we 
want a sound dollar is equally im- 
portant. Do we want one enough 
to give up some of the pleasant 
aspects of inflation? A sound dol- 
lar means a dollar with a steady 
purchasing power and a future 
value on which we can depend. If 
we don’t economize in government 
spending and don’t operate under 
a balanced budget, we won’t have 
a sound dollar. 

We have gone a long way on the 
road of high public debt, high pri- 
vate debt, and government help on 
most anything that put more 
money in the economy. This road 
has been pleasant, as it meant full 
employment, money in every pock- 
et and, although that money 
bought less and less, a general 
feeling of prosperity. We can still 
have prosperity without these ex- 
cesses, but here again we must 
change our thinking. 


More Reserve Planning 


There has been a vast amount 
of superficial financial thinking by 
most every one. For example, we 
have instituted and enlarged social 
security. We have established pen- 
sion funds. We have bought more 
life insurance, deposited more 
money in savings funds and con- 

Continued on page 50 
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THE CLIENT with THE HIGH “1.Q.“/ 











He had the highest 1.Q. (Insurance Questions) rating of them all. He 
wanted service. More than that he wanted answers. He could fire ques- 
tions staccato—and he was rarely pianissimo—” . . . prepare recommen- 
dations? . . . eliminate hazards? . . . suggest... reduce ... review?.. .” 


But this agent was a pretty smart fellow himself. He knew that for many 
of the answers his own knowledge and experience would have to be 
supplemented by the specialized cooperation offered by Pearl American. 


Agents and brokers throughout the country are calling on Pearl Ameri- 
can for the answers that can’t be furnished without a lot of “digging”. 
They depend on Pearl American’s fast, accurate replies. Join the other 
brainy agents who have discovered that Pearl American’s highiy trained 
underwriters and fieldmen know the answers. Profit by servicing your 
clients through Pearl American. 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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tinued to purchase Government 
Savings Bonds. 

All these reserves for the fu- 
ture depeid on a sound dollar. 

Yet we will find a union insist- 
ing on a pension fund and at the 
same time on another round of 
wage increases. An industrialist 
will readily agree to a wage in- 
crease to keep production going, if 
he can raise the price of his prod- 
uct. Such actions mean just one 
thing—future security isn’t going 
to be worth much, whether it be 
pensions or social security, sav- 
ings accounts or Savings Bonds, if 
we undermine the buying power of 
the dollars those funds produce. 


Planning Inadequate 


A good example of what the fu- 
ture holds in store for you, if we 
don’t establish a sound dollar, is 
the experience of those who have 
been living on a fixed income dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. They 
had what they considered enough 
to live comfortably when they 
could no longer work, but the loss 
in the purchasing power of the 
dollars they received from social 
security, pensions and savings was 
far from what they expected and 
in many cases needed. 

It is not too late to build for a 
sound future and a prosperous 
economy, but to do so we must 
learn the lesson of cooperation— 
that you can’t get something for 
nothing without hurting someone 
else. If this lesson is learned we 
will have a balanced budget, a re- 
duction in taxes and a sound dol- 
lar on which we can depend for 
our own later years and the future 
happiness of our children. 

Is a sound dollar worth enough 
to you to support your congress- 
man in fighting for economy in 
government, a balanced budget 
and the benefits to all of reduced 
taxation? If so, you now have an 
Administration committed to just 
such a program and the chance of 
achievement never so good. 
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Fire Prevention 


Continued from page 20 


ganizations. It is not the spectacu- 
lar kind of research that goes on in 
laboratories of other great indus- 
tries, like chemicals or automobiles, 
with results so easy to visualize. 
The results of our activities, though 
less glamorous to the eye, are 
tangible and effective in producing 
benefits in lower total costs and im- 
proved services for the insuring 
public.” 


Report Shows Results 


The results of this research were 
apparent throughout the National 
Board’s annual report. Its commit- 
tee on fire prevention and engineer- 
ing standards listed certain trends 
the group had observed throughout 
the nation. First, there have been 
widespread improvements in muni- 
cipal fire protection. Second is the 
considerable number of fires caus- 
ing large losses in communities too 
small to be expected to provide fire 
protection for the industries in 
which the losses occurred. Third 
are the new dangers in industry 
brought on by the increased use in 
industry of potentially hazardous 
processes. Fourth is the trend of 
warehousing, in the effort to in- 
crease efficiency of operations, to 
larger floor areas and higher stock 


piling. 


Trends Guide Work 


These trends served as guide- 
posts for the work of the National 
Board’s engineering department. 
To expand its work with municipal 
units, the department added a new 
division of codes and standards 
which will handle work on the Na- 
tional Building Code, the recom- 
mended Fire Prevention Ordinance 
and the considerable number of 
Standards issued by the depart- 
ment. 

At the same time, the engineer- 
ing department’s division of re- 
Search continued, among other 
activities, the gathering of infor- 
Mation on technical subjects for 
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member companies. The department 
also drew up a plan to obtain and 
train engineering graduates in the 
1954 class to offset the staff losses 
in inspection bureaus. 


Others Cooperate 


Several specific developments 
were cited by the department from 
its work with other organizations 
having similar purposes. These are 
the new type of sprinkler head of 
the so-called spray type, an in- 
crease in the use of liquified petro- 
leum gas as a fuel for vehicles, and 
arrangements to develop more 
standardized information on per- 
formance of automatic sprinkler 
dry pipe valves. 

The general effect and impor- 
tance of such specific activities by 
the Board were suggested in Mr. 
Cooney’s address. “While there is 
no way of measuring it,” he said, “I 
am positive that the general public 
activities of our insurance people 
have had at least an indirect effect 
upon other persons and organiza- 
tions in stimulating public concern 
about the loss of life and property 
from fire. That public concern is 
a very potent factor in increasing 
fire safety—and in these touchy 
days of a new world era it is the 
duty of every citizen to guard 
against useless destruction of both 
lives and critical materials.” 


This public concern was men- 
tioned in the annual report as a fac- 
tor in bringing to court an in- 
creased number of arson cases. Fig- 
ures from the Committee on In- 
cendiarism and Arson showed 
larger totals in most categories. 
The number of investigations in- 
creased by 142, arrests by 223, con- 
victions by 140, and acquittals by 











I think a war clause is unnecessary, 
but | think we should seriously con- 
sider a “police action" clause. 


18. That meant for the year 50 
per cent more arrests and 55 per 
cent more convictions. To account 
for the increases, the committee 
mentioned both more attention 
given by State and municipal au- 
thorities to crimes of this type and 
more efficient work done in investi- 
gations and trials. 

But in presenting these many ex- 
amples of a busy year, the annual 
reports and Mr. Cooney’s speech did 
not overlook the broader view of 
the entire insurance industry. “It 
is significant that insurance in all 
its branches, both property and 
life,” Mr. Cooney pointed out, “has 
reached the most varied and useful 
ways of serving the public in na- 
tions where individual rights and 
freedom have been most clearly de- 
fined and protected by law, custom 
and tradition. 


Insurance Important 


“A strong insurance system com- 
posed of many competitive elements 
and privately owned by the people 
as individuals is an important part 
of any free, durable national econ- 
omy, such as ours. It protects and 
conserves lives and property. It 
makes reserve funds available for 
constructive uses that improve pub- 
lic welfare or help increase the in- 
come of profit-making businesses. 
It is indispensable in carrying on 
both foreign and domestic trade.” 


Outlook Good 


With the review of the year com- 
pleted, the speaker turned the at- 
tention of the audience to the fu- 
ture of both the industry and the 
nation. “In this next era, so well 
defined by President Eisenhower in 
his inaugural address, we look for- 
ward confidently to maintaining 
this industry at the same high level 
of usefulness and reliability as in 
the past half century and more. 

“The President said that ‘only a 
United States that is strong and 
immensely productive can help de- 
fend freedom in our world’ and that 
‘we who are free must proclaim 
anew our faith’ in the creed that 
has created that freedom. 


“We in this business believe in 
those truths, and pledge our sup- 
port to them.” 
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sales briefs... 





A LINE A DAY... 


1. Clip this one. “There is 
hardly anything in the world that 
some man cannot make a little 
worse and sell a little cheaper, 
and the people who consider price 
only are this man’s lawful prey.” 
—Ruskin. 


2. Today’s special. “The time 
has come to convert your Term 
insurance into permanent cover- 
age. Never again at this low rate.” 


3. File for fall. Look into Broad 
Form Money and Securities cov- 
erage for the _ school board. 
Schools are in business, and are 
good business. 


4. A red-letter day. Selling in- 
surance reminds me of golf. You 
tee off with one idea, approach 
with another, and hole out with 
a third. 


5. “Kind words are not so plen- 
tiful that one is moved to pinch 
them like melons.”—George Mal- 
colm-Smith, The Travelers. 


6. The latest thing in pictures, 
and in Crime Insurance, is 3-D. 


7. You’re investing one hundred 
fifty dollars in Automobile insur- 
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ance to protect an investment of 
twenty-five hundred dollars. It 
makes sense to invest sixty dollars 
in Personal Accident insurance to 
protect the earning power which 
pays for your car. 


8. Bankers can help you if they 
know what you sell. Accounts Re- 
ceivable and Business Life are 
only two of your interesting pos- 
sibilities. 


9. Sure is hot today. The air 
conditioning people are active 
these days. They need an Instal- 
lation Floater. 


10. An insurance policy is like 
a parachute. When you need it, 
you want the best. 


11. When a turtle sticks his 
neck out, he really goes places. 


12. One extra call every day 
adds up to a fifty-four week year. 
That pays for my vacation. 


13. Shouldn’t have mentioned 
that word “vacation.” Everybody’s 
out of town. Wait a minute. Who 
are all these other people? 


14. Which is easier to ask (a) 
Do you know anyone who has a 
new baby? or (b) Do you know 
anyone who is starting a new 
business? Those Business Life 
cases are a heck of a lot larger. 


15. This line is for my secretary. 
She never gets a mention, yet, she 
does an excellent job. Wonder if 
she’d like a raise? 


16. Assume you couldn’t qualify 
for life insurance. How would 
your wife solve the problem of 
buying food, clothing and shelter 
for your children? 


17. Insurability is a precious 
possession. I daresay a dozen or 
more persons in my own account 
won’t be insurable for life a year 
from now. 


18. There’s more to a sales story 
than a price tag. Advice and 
claim service, for example. 


19. Happy birthday to me. Well, 
I beat ’em this year. Bought an- 
other ten thousand of endowment 
before my insurance age change 
last January. 


20. “Just looking, thanks,” I say 
to the tire salesman “What’s your 
size?” sezze. Real salesmen al- 
Ways assume you’re buying, and 
they are always trying to close. 


21. Last month’s brides who are 
back on the job should have their 
Social Security accounts changed 
to show their married names. They 
should supplement their Social 
Security with guaranteed thrift 
plans. 


22. To a widow, one hundred 
dollars a month is worth more 
than three hundred a month is to 
a wife. 


23. Which is the worst day of 
the week to sell insurance? The 
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day you don’t make it easy for 
someone to buy. 


24. “I trust everybody here.” 
“Sure, it’s the trusted employees 
who have the opportunity to jug- 
gle your books.” 


25. “Are you protected by Ac- 
counts Receivable insurance?” The 
standard reply is, “never heard of 
ty 


26. Competition is good for us. 
If there were no competition, 
would we do our best? 


27. Electric typewriters are 
worth the money. More and better 
work is the result. 


28. “Live, Die, or Quit, you 
can’t lose.” Explain that to your 
prospects. That’s all they want 
to know. 


29. When someone phones you 
for “literature” on a certain kind 
of insurance, do you mail it... 
or deliver it in person? 


30. What do you have that no- 
body else has? You find out when 
you prepare a survey. 


31. You don’t sell Endowment 
at 65; you do sell a man the oppor- 
tunity to do something he’s always 
wanted to do. 
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Building With a Future 


Continued from page 15 


tions. We were curious simply be- 
cause we have always been inter- 
ested in office efficiency and its hu- 
man relations influence. MHere’s 
what we saw and learned: 

Let’s begin with mail distribu- 
tion. Every day of the working 
week John Hancock receives as 
much mail as a town with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 people. Needless to 
say, handling and distributing could 
very well eat up a lot of time and 
effort—especially when you throw 
into this staggering pile half a ton 
of inter-office mail daily. 


Minutes, Not Hours 


Agreed, it could take precious 
hours. But, because of their modern 
approach, the building is geared to 
handle this huge amount of corre- 
spondence, easily. We were shown 
the tallest, most modern system of 
selective, vertical conveyors ever 
built—they’re called Lamson Con- 
veyors. In just 14 minutes this sys- 
tem of conveyors—transporting 
plastic boxes filled with mail and di- 
rected at specific floors—has cleared 
the mailroom of 1,500 pounds of in- 
coming mail. It would normally 
take from two to three hours to do 
the same job by ordinary methods. 

Inter-office mail is_ religiously 
picked up every half hour and de- 
posited at a conveyor station lo- 
cated on each floor. Here, opera- 
tors sort the letters and memos, de- 
posit them in plastic boxes—a box 
for each floor—place the box on the 
conveyor, and then, by means of a 
dialing system, direct the boxes to 
their specific floors. Moments later 
the mail is delivered on the recipi- 
ent’s desk. Average run of inter- 
office mail, from station to station, 
is six minutes. The longest run— 
is twelve minutes, fifteen seconds. 

Always keep ’em moving is their 
motto. Letters don’t rest in baskets, 
they get delivered immediately. And 
because of planning and efficient su- 
pervision—a “must” for this intri- 
cate operation of mail distribution 
—John Hancock’s mail could treble 
tomorrow without causing a ripple 
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in the building’s distribution sys- 
tem. 

However, transportation might 
pose a problem to the 26-story John 
Hancock building. We've often 
pushed elevator buttons with a 
snarl on our lips while another 
crowded car swooshed past our 
floor. It doesn’t take much, espe- 
cially during rush hours, to bog 
down the traffic situation. John 
Hancock shouldn’t be an exception, 
we thought. 


Carry Thousands Daily 


So we asked a few pertinent ques- 
tions. In reply, they told us that the 
there are something like 5,000 people 
employed at John Hancock—many 
of them required to travel from floor 
to floor throughout the day. In ad- 
dition, there’s the extra traffic of 
visitors and tenants. We waited, 
this should prove interesting. 

Then they “broke the bubble” and 
proudly told us that the entire 
building can be emptied in six min- 
utes. No problem. We gasped, re- 
gained our composure, and learned 
why. 

We knew that the first eight 
floors and basement of the build- 
ing were serviced by Westinghouse 
electric stairs—reversible ones so 
that all can go up, or all go down 
during the morning and evening 
rush. But we didn’t know just what 
they were capable of doing. 

In the morning—from 8:00 to 
8:25—these electric stairs, moving 
at the conventional, and safe, 90- 
feet-a-minute, allow more than 1700 
people to get to their desks without 
a moment’s waiting. 


Lunch Time Rush 


But that work load is only the 
beginning. Consider this traffic 
problem: from 11:30 a.m. until 
1:30 p.m., about 4,500 people travel 
to the seventh floor cafeteria for 
lunch. And sometime during this 
noontime period some 3,500 em- 
ployees visit the library and recre- 
ation rooms on the 8th floor—all 
without a bottleneck. 

To get into the feeling of the 
thing, we took a ride from the base- 
ment up to the eighth floor on the 
stairs; traveling time: 2 and a half 
minutes. On the trip up we were 
informed that these stairs greatly 












relieve the load on the 18 elevators. 
We also noted at the time that 
hardly anyone ever walks up a 
flight of stairs in this building. 
Time is saved, and so is the heart. 

Normally, the main floor and all 
floors above the 8th floor are ser- 
viced by 18 Otis Peak Period Con- 
trol elevators. No sinking feeling 
from these smooth operating units, 
they said. We agreed—we'd already 
been up to the 21st floor and back. 

At this point there must be a 
reader who is saying to himself: 
“So what! What’s so great about 
that? It’s simply a matter of ma- 
chinery and money.” 

After having visited this build- 
ing, our answer is: Attitude. 

We have seen that without the 
proper attitude toward long range 
planning—toward public relations 
—toward a desire to do things bet- 
ter — toward instruction — toward 
personnel relations—the building 
would just be a hunk of steel. 


Human Element Shows 


From a personnel relations point 
of view, here’s two examples of what 
we mean: Surely that mail convey- 
ing system could run havoc if it 
weren’t for the informed people that 
operate it; imagine the accidents 
that could occur if everyone ran up 
and down those electric stairs. Ob- 
viously, management’s modern ap- 
proach doesn’t dare limit its scope 
of operations to things mechanical. 
The human element is always pres- 
ent. 

For the most part, we arrived at 
our attitude answer after we sat 
down with an executive in Person- 
nel. During the day, as we walked 
about the building peeking into con- 
veyor shafts, spotless kitchens, and 
lavatories, we noticed—or were 
shown, in some _ instances—such 
places as the library, cafeteria, 
lounge, recreation room and movie 
room. Indeed, we had remarked, 
John Hancock is personnel rela- 
tions minded. After our talk 
with the executive, we not only 
knew that John Hancock was per- 
sonnel relations minded, we also 
learned that they were—and had 
been—prepared for any expansion. 
Here’s how: 

John Hancock believes in train- 
ing. So great is this feeling, man- 
agement has in some _ instances 
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brought the classroom to the office. 
At other times it has brought the 
employee to the classroom; but in 
either case it’s John Hancock that 
foots the bill—sometimes upon suc- 
cessful completion of the course. 

The classroom-at-work offers 
courses in typing, speed reading 
and number perception, adding ma- 
chine operation, IBM machine op- 
eration, better letters, and stenog- 
raphy. 


Advanced Courses 


For the more advanced and more 
ambitious students, John Hancock 
offers or co-operates with the fol- 
lowing training programs: 

LOMA courses that last from 
five to seven years, nights, and 
delve deeply into the operations of 
life companies. 

Actuarial courses that prepare 
college trained employees for the 
actuarial field. They also run from 
five to seven years during non-office 
hours. 

CLU courses that take four 
years, and are given at local col- 
leges, evenings. John Hancock 
furnishes the textbooks and pays 
half tuition. Remainder of tuition 
is paid upon successful completion 
of the course. 

Home Office Life Underwriters 
course—John Hancock co-operates 
in this venture by enrolling stu- 
dents and setting up classes. 

Management Development Pro- 
gram trains the future executives. 
It’s an on-the-job-training pro- 
gram. 


Beating the Shortage 


Administrative Practices (Per- 
sonnel) is a discussion group limit- 
ed to junior officers and executives. 
Offered periodically; the instructor 
is a university professor. 

Performance Rating course that 
throws rating “problems” to the 
students in sham-battle _ style. 
Through case studies, students are 
asked to evaluate job performance 
and then they get practice in coun- 
selling people about their work. 

We think you’ll agree that it’s 
hard to have a shortage of trained 
personnel with a system such as 
this. Fortunately, this aspect is 
available to all insurance companies. 
You don’t need a modern building 
before you can begin. 
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Give your small business risks the finest in modern crime 
protection with the M S M Policy. It's a 3-D in everything 
but name. Maximum limit under each insuring agreement is 
$750. Money and Securities coverage is Broad Form — 
burglary, robbery, theft, destruction and disappearance. 
Merchandise is insured against burglary, robbery and 
theft. Fidelity, check forgery and counterfeit currency 
coverages may be included. Write today for complete 

details on the exclusive M S M crime 


policy. 
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Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
524 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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“High Speed Hypnosis” 

Anyone who has clung to the 
steering wheel of his automobile, 
grimly fending off boredom, would 
appreciate the “Talk of the Town” 
section of The New Yorker maga- 
zine dated April 18. Their corre- 
spondent reports on a thousand- 
mile parkway excursion wherein 
he was principally engaged “in the 
trancelike business of Not Making 
a Mistake.” He argues against the 
accent on smoothness in modern 
design, favoring instead a car that 
“jolts its occupants into sensibil- 
ity at regular intervals.” 

Somehow this reminds us of a 
recent chat with a Vermont agent 
who, in accounting for his excel- 
lent loss ratio, almost seriously 
remarked: “Folks hereabouts have 
to stay awake. The roads are hor- 
rible.” 

Then, there’s a man we know 
who drives a car now in its fif- 
teenth year. When he approaches 
forty miles an hour, the radiator 
lets go geyserlike, accompanied by 
the damnedest assortment of rat- 
tles, groans and clankings to as- 
sail our ears since Model T days. 
One thing, though, he doesn’t have 
accidents. 


Another Agency Challenge 


The disturbing thought that we 
are selling ordinary life insurance 
to fewer individuals comes from 
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Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, man- 
aging director of Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 

Production*emphasis is on big 
cases while the $3,000 to $5,000 
market and the highly lucrative 
blue collar market is neglected. 
That we haven’t taken cognizance 
of the past decade’s remarkable 
redistribution of income becomes 
evident in the 1952 ordinary life 
figures. We're eleven percent be- 
low the 1941 total in cases paid 
for. “Social Security” is not the 
answer to a life protection pro- 
gram. Social Security is only the 
beginning. As Mr. Zimmerman 
points out: 

“Social Security is not life in- 








MORLEY BURTEEN 


Thank you, sir, ... Now what was that 
objection you had in mind, sir? 





surance. Social Security is not 
guaranteed as is life insurance. I: 
is subject to change. The man who 
is getting Social Security today 
didn’t pay for it. Those paying for 
it today can’t be certain as to the 
benefits they shall eventually ob- 
tain. The American public is not 
interested in the American agency 
system as such, and it’s got to 
survive solely on its ability to 
serve the life insurance needs of 
the people.” 


Auto Classification Changes? 


It’s difficult to please all the peo- 
ple all the time as witness the 
Class Two sales problem. For the 
past year, stock company under- 
writers have been keeping unoffi- 
cial experience notes on their 
cuffs. They may wash their linen 
in public shortly. If so, you’ll see 
additional classifications that will 
describe, for example, the under 
twenty-five driver more accurately. 

Whether tinkering with classi- 
fications represents a_ brighter 
horizon in the automobile picture 
remains to be seen. The more 
stout-hearted insist it is no longer 
possible to justify the present 
automobile commission schedules. 
Others, newer in the business, say 
they need the standard rate of 
automobile commissions, even 
though relatively high, for bread 
and butter while their agencies 
are gaining a foothold. 

Question: Are we ready for an 
industrywide review of insurance 
marketing arrangements? If so, 
who’s going to do it? Companies? 
Agents? Both? Tennis, anyone? 


Fiat Lux 


The U. S. Supreme Court re- 
cently handed down a marine war 
risk decision that sent underwrit- 
ers scurrying to their dictionaries 
to find out if they had been in- 
sulted. Briefly, the brief reads: 

“The policy was assembled— 
that seems an appropriate word— 
by superimposing on the age-old 
Lloyds form, layer upon layer of 
warranties and riders. The war- 
ranties free the underwriters from 
obligations imposed by riders. 
Then, subsequent riders reimpose 
obligations thus avoided. Constru- 
ing such conglomerate provisions 
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requires a skill, not unlike that 
called for in the decipherment of 
obscure palimpsest texts.” 


Money, Money, Money 


Be prepared to spike politically 
inspired rumors that “a Washing- 
ton-Wall Street axis has increased 
interest rates to the detriment of 
taxpayers,‘consumers, farmers and 
businessmen which, of course, will 
benefit banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and other lending institu- 
tions.” 

Summarized, this is what is go- 
ing on: We have a new economic 
policy. One aspect of the return to 
free markets is the new attitude 
taken toward federal debt man- 
agement (“mismanagement,” say 
some, looking at the past twenty- 
year record). When the govern- 
ment sells its securities to itself, 
it, in effect, prints new money to 
pay for them. That’s inflation. 
When the government sells its se- 
curities to all takers in the open 
market, it sells at the going rate 
of interest which is governed by 
orthodox rules of supply and de- 
mand. No new money is created; 
on the contrary, existing money is 
used. 

What does a sound dollar mean 
to you? Well, who has been paying 
the cost of a cheap dollar? Those 
persons on fixed incomes, owners 
of savings bonds, pensioners, in- 
surance beneficiaries. Everyone, 
for that matter, who has to buy 
food, clothing and shelter. Why? 
Because an inflated dollar can do 
only half the purchasing job it 
ought to do. 

When interest rates rise, who 
actually benefits? There are more 
interest collectors than there are 
interest payers. In the field of 
life insurance, specifically, every 
policyholder benefits both in the 
cost of his insurance and in the 
buying power his policy repre- 
sents. If a higher interest rate is 
the price of avoiding inflation—of 
giving us a real dollar—it’s well 
worth it. And about time, too. 





Total terminations of policies 
for 418 life insurance companies 
in 1951 reached 20,169,689 in the 
amount of $15,851,808,135. 

Source: The Spectator Insur- 
ance Year Book 1952. 
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Selling’s Fine! § IS 


With the revised line of policies, Provident is making a bigger splash 
than ever in the Non-Can A & H market. These policies — non-can- 
cellable and guaranteed renewable — feature higher age limits, shorter 
waiting periods on the long term line, faster service through simpli- 
fied underwriting, and new and improved sales aids. 
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In the Provident Non-Can line, the best is now better. If you would 
like to get in the swim in a quality market, we'll be glad to send you 
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and usually in automobile insur- 
ance or in accident and health 
insurance, One of these specialty 
companies claims to have insured 
1,509,000 private passenger cars 
last year and another 2,400,000 
automobiles of various types. In 
the accident and health field one 
of these companies is writing in 
excess of $100,000,000 of accident 
and health premiums. 
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bono mutualo. This attitude has 
been manifest in the debates on 
the all-industry rating bill and in 
every rating committee and organ- 
ization where stock and mutual 
companies join in the considera- 
tion of rates and rating plans. 
Another element of competition 
in the insurance industry and an 
increasingly important one—is the 
struggle between specialty com- 
panies and all-purpose insurance 
companies. As their designation 
implies, these companies special- 
ize in a single line of insurance 


Bypass Agency System 
Some of these companies are 
stock companies and others are 
mutuals. Many of them have come 
into being as offshoots to some 
other commercial enterprises, such 
as manufacturing or merchandis- 





Investments of U. S. Life Insurance Companies (March) 


(000, 000 Omitted) 
































Acquired Held Net Change 
~ a in holdings 
Type of Investment Mar, Mar. 3Mo. 3 mo. Mar.31 Mar.31 Feb. 1953 
1%3 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 ~=to Mar. 1953 
Government. .ccccccccscesesUs Srscscceccees $214 $358 $793 $893 $10,063 $10,765 $-224 
Canada. ..ssecees eee 1 3 3 725 869 -10 
Other. .ccocccccce eee eee eee 1 22 23 eee 
State, Provincial, Local..U. S..cssccceees 28 3 62 26 #1,178 1,105 H8 
Canada. ...sesees 7 11 42 30 640 588 +2 
Other. .cccccccecs eee eee eee eee 2 2 eee 
WETSS Baha coccccccccccccccsccesccecccecce eee 1 eee 3 130 96 eee 
ROLLA, cocccccccccccccece Srocccccccces 19 27 70 90 3,512 3,316 +2 
‘ Poreign...eseees eee ° eee es 38 45 ees 
Public Utility. .ccccccccesle Sreccce 77 91 213 230 11,727 11,015 +54 
Foreign... 12 390 366 ai 
Other. ccccccccccccccccces VU. Srcccce coe 332 321 764 836 13,670 11,598 4266 
Foreign...... eee 30 5 51 13 538 349 +32 
TOTAL. .... 713 822 2,010 2,130 42,635 40,137 4147 
PREFERKED STOCKS 
RALLTOAd, coccccccccccccee Us Secccccccccces 1 eee 1 eee 95 86 eee 
POrCi gM. scesecees ees eee ee eee eee eee eee 
Public Utility. ccccccscecWs Srcsccccccccce 5 7 23 20 625 574 H 
FPOTe IgM. se eeeeees ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
OCHO. ccccccccccccccccces Us Scccccccccccce 4 2 10 6 787 801 -4 
Foreign. eecece eee eee eee eee i 1 eee 
TOTAL. ..... 10 9 Ra) 26 61,508 =1,462 -3 
i) 
Railroad, cccccccccccccceee Secvce cecccece eee eee coe 1 31 30 eee 
Foreign. eoee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Public Utility...ccsceeeeUe Sresees eeee 4 2 9 7 211 181 +2 
POTe ign. .cccseees eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
OCNOT. cocccccccccccccccceta Brocccccccccce 10 4 18 16 487 444 ar) 
POre ign. .ssscccess eee eee eee eee 1 1 eee 
TOTAL..... ° 14 6 27 24 730 656 oxi 
MORTGAGES 
PArm, socccccccccccccccse WAsccccccscccscese eee eee eee TT 26 28 -1 
Other. wocccccccces 50 42 126 113 1,707 1,536 421 
NON-PFArm, cecesccccesccce PHAs cocccseccccecs 84 75 237 211 5,729 5,377 -22 
VA coccccccces eoce 27 40 79 160 3,445 3,245 +78 
Meher. .cecccsccces 242 171 635 518 10,818 9,684 +02 
TOTAL. ...+++ 403 328 1,077 1,002 21,725 19,870 +178 
REAL ESTATE 
Geapeny Ged ccccvcccssocceccoceccccoscces 1 1 3 3 406 384 +2 
Investment. ..seeceeeesesReSidential....... 1 1 2 3 450 353 eee 
Commercial....eeee 10 29 23 55 997 868 +5 
Other. occcccccccccscccccFALM, cocccccccccce eee eee eee eee 17 21 -1 
NON-Farm, oe ceeeees 1 eee 1 eee 27 30 +4 
TOTAL. ...... 13 31 29 61 1,897 1,656 +10 
PELDOY LOMB. c cccccccccccccccccocccccccces ° 5i 47 135 139 2,742 2,612 +15 
CAGE, cccccccccccceccccccccccccccccce coccce ° XXX XXX XXX XXX 961 999 -30 
OTHER . eeccccccccccccecs e ccccccccce ee XXX XXX XXX XXX 2,097 1,858 +28 
TOTAL. cocccccvecccceces seeee eeee $1,204 $1,243 $3,312 $3,382 $74,295 $69, 250 4352 


Totals for U. S, companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 
97% of all assets. The amounts shown represent book values for all items except "Other Assets” and 
"Total." Net change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a 
particular item due to rounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 
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ing. Technically, they operate 
through agents although they are 
not agents in accordance with 
your concept or mine. Generally 
these so-called agents are estopped 
from representing any other com- 
pany. Their activities are so di- 
vided as to allow them hardly any 
independence of action. They are 
remunerated on a modest fee or 
commission basis and, since they 
do not own their expirations, they 
are seldom if ever paid a fee or 
commission on renewals. 

Generally speaking, these com- 
panies operate on an expense ratio 
lower than the stock company ex- 
pense ratio by ten or fifteen points. 
On the basis of this differential 
they are able, even in strictly reg- 
ulated states, to secure for them- 
selves deviations from the rate 
level employed by the balance of 
the industry. 

The competitive appeal of these 
specialty companies is based on 
two things—first, price and, sec- 
ond, a profession of particular 
competency in a given field testi- 
fied to by the enormous volume of 
business transacted by them in 
that field. 


Another Consideration 


A third factor in the competitive 
situation in our industry is the 
non-admitted company. Non-ad- 
mitted companies, both domestic 
and foreign, do an enormous busi- 
ness in the United States. I refer 
not to the reinsurance business 
but to the direct writing of indi- 
vidual risks, Ironically enough, a 
company may elect not to enter 4 
given state, avoid the payment of 
taxes and fees, and enjoy com- 
plete immunity and freedom from 
the licensing and regulatory laws 
of that state. Indeed, I have seen 
pamphlets and read speeches in 
which these non-admitted com- 
panies boast of their complete 
freedom of action as contrasted 
with the crippling restrictions ap- 
plicable to admitted insurance 
organizations. Thus far the states 
have apparently been unable to 
cope with this problem. 

There is a fina] element of com- 
petition concerning which we hear 
a lot said but which, in my judg- 
ment, is minor and insignificant 
compared with the other areas of 
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competition which I have dis- 
cussed. I refer to the competition 
between bureau and non-bureau 
companies—sometimes called tariff 
and nontariff companies. To begin 
with, these companies are all stock 
companies; they all do business 
through the American Agency 
System. Generally speaking, their 
rate levels are the same. They may 
differ in rating methods and in 
rating plans and they may also 
differ in the character and content 
of their policy forms. The differ- 
ence between bureau and non- 
bureau companies seems more 
psychological than actual and I 
think I can say with complete ob- 
jectivity that certainly under cur- 
rent conditions, competition be- 
tween the two groups is not severe 
and is by no means a problem. 


The Competitors 


To sum the matter up, then, the 
serious and ever-expanding com- 
petition which you and I must 
contend against is not that of 
agent against agent or of stock 
company against stock company, 


but it is rather the rivalry of the 
big mutual companies, the spe- 
cialty companies, and the non- 
admitted insurers. 

What shall we do about it? I 
have no plan, no panacea that will 
resolve all our problems in a 
twinkling. Indeed, it is hardly 
likely that the difficulties of the 
current competitive situation will 
be resolved by a quick and bril- 
liant solution. What we can do, 
however—and what we must do 
right now—is attune our minds 
to a point of view which is neces- 
sarily antecedent to the adoption 
of specific plans and programs. It 
is my belief that such a point of 
view involves the acceptance of 
these propositions: 

1. Stock insurance must operate 
at the professional] level; that 
is to say, it must sell protec- 
tion on an integrated multi- 
ple line basis and refuse to 
sell individual policies on an 
unrelated basis. 

2. Stock insurance must be re- 
ceptive to and sympathetic 
with invention and initiative 
in the areas of policy con- 


trasts and rating methods. 

3. Stock insurance must ever 
contend for the maintenance 
of a free and flexible market 
for insurance. 


Practicing What We Preach 


Our first suggestion is that we 
practice what we preach, that is, 
transact our business on a pro- 
fessional basis. What do people 
expect of us? I feel sure that peo- 
ple are looking to insurance for 
the preservation of asset values, 
whether those values are repre- 
sented by real or personal prop- 
erty, money, securities, a going 
business or earning power. They 
seek to preserve those values 
against their physical destruction 
from any cause and against their 
loss or impairment by theft, 
claims for damages or personal 
accident. 

Each client’s asset position must 
be evaluated and a group of cor- 
related insurance policies or a set 
of combination forms developed 
for his protection against all ex- 
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The average life insurance man, bless 
his heart, is literally hungry for sales 


When it comes 
to benefits... 








ideas. That’s because sales ideas are the 
tools of his trade. It’s how he earns his 
bread and butter. 

American United Life’s agency 
department is aware of this simple fact 
of life. The brass do a lot of traveling 
and talking. They do a lot of listening, 
too. And like the bee that carries pollen 
from flower to flower, ideas are carried 
from one agency to another. The seeds 
sprout and pick up individual 
characteristics that turn out a harvest 
of new ideas. Incidentally, the agency 
department raises quite a crop of sales 
ideas on its own, too—sales plans 

that are practical and usable. 

Knowing about the bees and the birds 
and the flowers probably accounts for 
the record volume of quality business 
coming our way. 





CHARTERED 1858 


I, addition to Monumental’s attrac- 
tive Agents’ Agreement, we offer 
many other benefits. Our Incentive 
Bonus .. . Disability Compensation 
. .. Retirement Income Plan... 
Group Life Insurance... all make 
working for Monumental more than 
just a job. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
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posures to loss. The American 
Agency System is the only organi- 
zation in existence today which 
can do that job. The salaried so- 
licitor of a participating company 
and the so-called agent of a spe- 
cialty company cannot hope to 
compete with any regular agent in 
giving the public the service which 
it requires and which it requests. 
Nor is there any organization 
comparable with a multiple line 
stock insurance company for fur- 
nishing the insurance facilities 
required by public demand. Thanks 
to multiple line underwriting laws, 
single stock companies and groups 
of stock companies can furnish 
practically everything in single 
policies or in combination policies 
required to embrace the entire 
property and casualty fields. 


Twofold Duty 


It is the mission of stock insur 
ance to make available to the pub. 
lic a program of protection plus 
service. Broadly speaking, we 
companies furnish the protection 
—agents provide the service. If 


we stick to that fundamental pro- 
gram, which is unique with us, if 
we really do operate at the pro- 
fessional level, we are bound to 
forge ahead in the competitive 
race. 

My second proposition is to the 
effect that we must be receptive 
to new developments and new 
methods in the areas of rating 
methods and policy contracts. 
Ours is not a static business and, 
if you would appreciate how thor- 
oughly conditions have changed, 
compare some of the policy forms 
and rating methods in force today 
with those which were considered 
orthodox not more than 25 years 
ago. I feel very strongly that we 
should keep our minds open today 
to an extent that we may antici- 
pate future changes which in 
themselves will be just as dra- 
matic as the changes which have 
developed over past years and 
which we now take for granted. 

Although the attitude of the 
open mind will be generally ac- 
cepted and applauded, it is neces- 
sary to remind ourselves that we 
have on occasion brought our dif- 
ferences in point of view out into 
the open and that the stock indus- 
try has been in the unhappy posi- 
tion of publicly quarrelling over 





Cities of 100,000 or More Rated on Deaths from Diabetes, 
Pneumonia and Polio During 1951 


LOWEST MORTALITY RATES 




















Cause of Position Position Position Position Position 
Death No.1 No.2 NO.3 No.4 No.5 
Diabetes city Norfolk, Va. Halifax, Nova Scotia Charlotte, N.C. Baton Rouge, La. Hamilton, Ontario 
Population 188,601 100, 976 134, 042 123, 957 196, 246 
Deaths 3 6 8 8 13 
Rate 1.5 5.9 6.0 6.4 6.6 
Pneumonia & City Ottawa, Ontario Jacksonville, Fla. Baton Rouge, La. Wichita, Kan. Alron, Ohio 
Influenza Population 202, 045 203, 250 123,957 240,950 273,189 
Deaths 9 15 21 44 55 
Rate 4.4 7.3 16.9 18.2 20.1 
Polio City Baltimore, Md. Boston, Mass, Philadelphia, Pa, Newark, N.J. Columbus, Ohio 
Population 949, 708 801,444 2,074, 621 443,000 374, 770 
Deaths 1 1 3 1 1 
Rate rio -12 14 .22 -26 
HIGHEST MORTALITY RATES 
Cause of Position Position Position Position Position 
Death No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Diabetes City Pall River, Mass. Providence, R. 1. Paterson, N.J, Jersey City, N. J. New Haven, Conn. 
Population 112, 608 248, 000 140, 945 300.447 164, 443 
Deaths 73 104 56 105 55 
Rate 4.8 41.9 39.7 34.9 33.4 
Poeumonia & City Halifax, Nova Scotia Hamilton, Ontario Gary, Ind. Montgomery, Ala. Norfolk, Va. 
Influenza Population 100, 976 196, 246 132, 496 105,098 188, 601 
Deaths 121 157 103 ™ 125 
Rate 119.8 80.0 71.7 70.4 66.2 
Polio City Halifax, Nova Scotia San Antonio, Texas Duluth, Minn. Vichita, Kan. Canden, N.J. 
Population 100, 976 408, 442 104,511 240, 950 124,320 
Deaths 18 35 7 16 8 
Rate 17.8 8.5 6.6 6.6 6.4 
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such issues as graded expense 
loadings, retrospective rating, ca- 
tastrophe insurance, and other 
issues which are better left to 
amicable negotiation at the pri- 
vate conference table. 

My third suggestion is to the 
effect that we should do all in our 
power to create and maintain a 
free and flexible market for insur- 
ance and, what is equally impor- 
tant, seek to avoid building a fence 
around our own business. 


Experience Must Lead 


Let me make it clear at the out- 
set that I am not advocating cha- 
otic competition on the basis of 
price. I am entirely convinced that 
the run-of-the-mill business in 
most if not all broad categories of 
insurance must be rated in accord- 
ance with the combined experience 
of all underwriters and in pursuit 
of methods which have been es- 
tablished by experience and cus- 
tom as being useful and efficient. 

On the other hand, I do contend 
most strongly that underwriters 
should be free to apply their un- 
derwriting skill and judgment in 
the writing of risks which, by vir- 
tue of size or uniqueness, are 
entitled to individual treatment. I 
am impatient with the proposition 
that underwriting judgment is per 
se improper. Real discrimination 
is failure to discriminate, and I 
would remind you that the laws 
under which we operate do not 
prohibit discrimination—they only 
prohibit unfair discrimination. 


Resist Uniformity 


We can aid in the creation of a 
climate of underwriting freedom 
by refusing to do those things 
which seem to promise immediate 
benefit but ultimately work for 
harm. Specifically, we should re- 
sist pressure for uniformity and 
regimentation of policy form and 
rating method. Proposals for the 
strict regulation of the business 
are insidiously put forth by di- 
rect writing, dividend-paying com- 
panies and have in the past, I am 
sorry to say, been embraced by 
some in our own ranks who feel 
that life would be easier with the 
elimination of competition. 

We must resolve not to build 4 
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fence around our own business. 
When we fence in our own pasture 
with restrictive non-resident agen- 
cy and broker legislation and when 
we seek to establish by statute the 
amount of countersigning commis- 
sion regardless of service ren- 
dered, we have only constricted 
the area of our own operations 
and left the rest of the world at 
the mercy of our competitors. 

You and I know that our compet- 
itors have made great strides in 
the writing of larger risks by 
taking advantage of the obvious 
fact, that as risks increase in size, 
overhead expenses decrease as a 
percentage of gross premium. Are 
we always as aggressive as we 
might be in demanding rating sys- 
tems which include the downward 
gradation of overhead expenses in- 
clusive of commission? I regret to 
say that in some parts of the 
country, even today, that proposi- 
tion is opposed by those whom it 
would benefit. 


A Second Look 
I think that all of us engaged in 


the stock insurance business will 
have to have another look at the 
all-industry bills which have been 
enacted into law in the majority of 
states. Unfortunately, those laws 
are being interpreted in many jur- 
isdictions as a basis for uniformity 
of rating method and policy form 
for the entire insurance indus- 
try. Stock insurance suffers under 
such a philosophy and will suffer 
increasingly. 

It is a fact that the Congress, in 
delegating regulatory authority to 
the several states, had it in mind 
that competition would be encour- 
aged and not stifled. It is ironic 
that in several] states the opposite 
has been achieved. The enactment 
of multiple line legislation in 
many states has made the rating 
laws difficult of application to new 
developments in the insurance 
field. That fact alone indicates the 
necessity for reviewing our rating 
laws. 

In the fall of this year it would 
be well for the stock insurance in- 
terests, both company and agent, 
to join in a re-appraisal of the rate 


regulatory laws. Keeping in mind 
always that such laws must sat- 
isfy the requirements of Public 
Law 15, we should determine the 
nature and extent of regulation 
which will best serve the public 
interest and which will best enable 
stock insurance to meet the public 
interest. In all likelihood it will be 
found that much of the rate regu- 
latory legislation on the books to- 
day represents a greater degree of 
control than is requisite to satisfy 
the requirements of Public Law 15, 


Freedom Is Vital 


The very essence of insurance is 
freedom. Every day we are en- 
gaged in freeing people’s minds 
from the worry of financial loss. 
Because of the insurance which we 
provide, the individual and the 
business concern are free to pio- 
neer, to progress, and to prosper. 
A business which frees others 
must itself be free. Let us, there- 
fore, go forward with open and 
adventuring minds, secure in the 
knowledge that when we best serve 
the public we best serve ourselves. 
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cisco with William B. Mendes, of 
Mendes & Mount, general counsel 
for Lloyds in the United States, 
and Stanley Everitt, clerk to the 
Committee of Lloyds in charge of 
Security Requirements of Lloyds, 
and John F. Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent of Frank Burns & Co., Gen- 
eral Agency of Seattle. 


Sullivan, in a_ report, said: 
“This committee will recall that 
the exception, which had hereto- 
fore been granted in favor of 
Lloyds reinsurances should be re- 
scinded because of the default 
on the part of Lloyds in making 
available to the committee infor- 
mation which was properly deemed 
necessary, on which the committee 
might formulate a judgment.” 

Sullivan said this ruling caused 
considerable inconvenience to 
many American companies. May- 
nard Garrison, former Insurance 





Income Disability 
On Short Term Plans 


he MORE THAN a quarter century of writing 
Income Disability with short Term plans, 
we have yet to find evidence that Term 
policyowners have smaller need for disa- 
bility protection than Life or Endowment 
policyowners. Or cherish it less! 


That’s why we make sure that the Occiden- 
tal policyowner with Income Disability on 
Term insurance enjoys all the advantages 
of the Life or Endowment policyowner. 


It the period of his Term policy expires while 
he is disabled, we automatically convert his 
insurance to Ordinary Life, waive the new, 
higher premium and continue monthly 
income as long as disability persists. 


Term owners think this is good. So do we! 
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Commissioner of California who 
now represents several small com- 
panies, told the group that in his 
opinion the sub-committee and the 
executive committee should act on 
the Bruce Report, restoring the 
former status to Lloyds, at this 
session; that it was an emergency. 

T. J. H. Harrington, former In- 
surance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, one of the original 
members of the Reinsurance Com- 
mittee, sustained Garrison calling 
the emergency “immediate” and 
that in his opinion many other 
companies, not considered in the 
small companies’ group, may also 
be adversely affected. 

Commissioner Stone, of Nebras- 
ka, who had been on the committee 
which approved the ruling chang- 
ing the status, strongly supported 
the Bruce Report and its recom- 
mendations. He reminded the 
committee that the former action 
had been taken on “default” but 
that the Bruce Report now sup- 
plies all the information required. 

Commissioner Waldo Cheek, of 
North Carolina, while not dis- 
crediting the financial status of 
Lloyds to provide the required 
security behind reinsurance poli- 
cies said that he felt the commis- 
sioners should aid American rein- 
surance companies to build so that 
they could supply the demand for 
adequate reinsurance. Frank Har- 
rington noted the tightness of the 
American market, particularly in 
automobile and workmen’s com- 
pensation coverages. Bernard 
Stone noted that a few years ago, 
when the reinsurance market was 
extremely difficult, American com- 
panies would have been in serious 
financial difficulties if it had not 
been for Lloyds. 

At a meeting held to discuss 
credit life insurance with Waldo 
Cheek presiding, Paul F. Boyer, 
of Hubacheck & Kelly, General 
Counsel, Household Finance Corp. 
Chicago, in a prepared statement 
cited the small loan laws of 30 
states which prohibit inclusion of 
any other charges to borrowers 
in addition to the extraordinary 
rate of interest allowed by law. 
No charge was allowed for with 
insurance. 

The Household Finance Co., he 
said, does not want commissioners 
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to include in any uniform sug- 
gested law anything that will dis- 
rupt or conflict with state laws or 
which would permit a charge for 
such insurance by small loan 
licenses. He asked that committee 
include in any uniform rules and 
regulations some general or over- 
all provision which would make 
it plain that such rules and regu- 
lations could not be construed as 
authorizing or sanctioning, sale of 
credit A & H or credit life in con- 
nection with loans under small 
loan laws. 

How to effect economies in writ- 
ing small workmen’s compensation 
risks was the subject of a report 
from H. F. Richardson, general 
manager of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commit- 
tee of which Garland A. Smith of 
Texas was chairman. A new com- 
pensation policy form, Mr. Rich- 
ardson stated, has been submitted 
to the insurance departments of 
the states. This is expected to 
result in elimination of many en- 
dorsements and clerical tasks. 

A report of a sub-committee of 
technicians headed by Frank Har- 
wayne of the New York Depart- 
ment noted that in May his com- 
mittee had met with the Actuarial 
Committee and staff of the Na- 
tional Council. 

“The revised workmen’s com- 
pensation policy contract contem- 
plates complete workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage for the states 
included in the policy, a somewhat 
broader employers liability cover- 
age, particularly with respect to 
diseases—other than occupational 
diseases—for which the employer 
may be liable, and a revision of 
the employers’ liability provisions 
to bring them in line with similar 
provisions in other types of liabil- 
ity policies.” 

The National Council also rec- 
ommends several approaches to 
the problem of revising under- 
writing and statistical procedures 
on small compensation risks. These 
include the simplification of the 
classification procedure, develop- 
ment of adequate and readily 
verifiable premiums in order to 
minimize payroll audit expense, 
practicability of writing long term 
Policies on a three-year or con- 
tinuous basis. 
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The report of Richardson was 
in two parts; the first on the re- 
vised policy form was referred by 
the sub-committee to the parent 
committee on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. Part 2 was re- 
ceived by the sub-committee on 
small compensation risks for its 
consideration and referred to its 
technical committee. 

Mention of a continuous policy 
brought a query from Walter 
Sheldon, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents 
who requested that Richardson 
clarify the Council’s position. 


Richardson replied that the men- 
tion was merely one of several 
approaches to the question of re- 
ducing expense on small risks and 
that the NAIA would be kept in- 
formed. T. J. H. Harrington, Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, expressed concern 
that his group had not been con- 
sulted. Richardson said there was 
no intention of ignoring anyone 
and that the ideas mentioned aside 
from the revised policy itself, 
were being studied and not adopted 
and conferences would be held. 
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Astronomers and physicists 
—who know about such 
things—tell us we’re 
moving at terrific speed in 
eleven different directions. 


—the rotation of the earth 
about its axis 


—and around the sun 


—and outward in an 
expanding universe 


we’ve heard of before. 


The rest we leave for the scientists to measure with their calipers 


and calculi. 


Because we’re excited about one they missed 


—the 12th direction 


—the high, wide and handsome swing towards GROUP. 


No one has fully measured it, yet. 


But it’s on the move... that’s for sure. 


You can watch it—or you can move with it. 
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If you’re a watcher—keep an eye 
on the Zurich Group Department. 


If you’re a mover—hitch your 
wagon to Zurich... 
going places! 


and start 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S$. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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BERKSHIRE MUTUAL 


Agen ae ORY 2 


“KEYED-MAIL-SALES” 


with unusual 










success! 





































































The Berkshire Mutual Fire “Keyed-Mail-Sales” program is 
helping agents reach sales volumes never thought possible 
...on the sale of every type of insurance you handle! 

Write today for all the interesting details on how you 
can join the Berkshire Mutual “family”. . . and use the new 
“5S Keys To Successful Selling” plan to help you create 
prospects and build leads into profitable sales. 


There are localities in the following States in which we 
are interested in aggressive agency representation: 


Connecticut Maryland North Carolina 

Delawore Massachusetts Ohio 

Georgio New Hampshire Pennsylvania 

Ilinois New Jersey Rhode Island 

Maine New York South Carolina 
Vermont 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SERVING THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS SINCE 1835 
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